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To the Workers of all countries: 

At a time of momentous historic happenings 
bu: ia!I of heavy anxieties and ominous dancers, 
t h# working-class prepares itself for the interna* 
♦ t na! festival of Labor. 

China to the Front 

t .i the forefront of world events stands the awaken- 
:re of the Chineso people, its mighty struggle for 
the right of fall self-determination, inspires hopes 
of freedom in the souls of the oppressed peoples of 
r \cTT color and every race, is proving to the im- 
per*aIi-«ts"of all countries that the: epoch of colonial 
e&plmtation » passing away! 

"What is happening over, there is the first 
,:«p in the great mutiny of the last great reserve 
arT.y of capitalism. And that is why. comrades, 
wha': is happening over there is our own intimate 
c r.cem. that is why we mean to send our greetings 
t.- the workers over yonder...." In true prevision 
.f com.ng events, this perception was expressed 
a.T.:4 the tumultuous applause of the whole Con* 
errs* of the Labor and Socialist International at 
.Marseille*. Today it has become the common at- 
tit ode of the working-class throughout the whole 
w<>r!d. For however acute may be the strife within 
th-* working -class as to the best road towards its 
'.'rvration. in the sentiment of sympathy and soli- 
darity fnr the movement el national liberation in 
( bins tftrre is absolute unanimity. 



Hands off China! 

Ons third of the earth's surface separates London 
from Shanghai, and accordingly we c*» .not lend 
direct aid to the Revolution, in the front ranks of 
which the Chinese workers are fighting. But we 
can back it up by action in the home of the imperial- 
ist exploiters. They have at their command all the 
resources of a state, for them the road to China 
stands open, and they still cherish the hope of 
upholding by means of powder and shot th«» disgrace- 
ful scandal of their "Concessions'* and **Privi leges 
of extra territoriality.** And therefore on this May- 
Day we arc demonstrating once again for the im- 
mediate recall of the foreign troops and war-ships 
from China! 

Fight Fascism! 

Workers! Socialists! Europe likewise is 
menaced by fresh war. The further the peoples 
are driven by Reaction towards the aby«s of eco- 
nomic ruin an'l spiritual enslavement, the greater 
becomes the danger of the Dictator* trying the 
gambler's throw of a campaign of annexation. In 
particular on European territory we find the danger 
point of the instigation of war in the regime of 
Fascism. 

Already Albania is well on the way to being 
converted into a colony of Italy. The menace of 
a fre»h Balkan war with all its horrors looms for- 
biddingly Iwrfore us. Therefore we demonstrate once 



again on this May-Dny for the old demand of the 
Luhor and Socialist International' the Balkans to 
Balkan peoples! for the Balkan Federation of Fre« 
Balkan Peoples! 

Down with Militarism! 

Neither the devastations of the war we have 
experienced nor the now threat* to peace looming 
before us. have touched the consciences of the capi- 
talist governments. Imperialist interests remain 
stronger than the idea of disarmament. What a 
gap between the prospects held out by Wilson and 
the results hitherto reached by the league of Na- 
tions! Workers, it is your duty on this May-Day to 
demonstrate once again against rivalry in arma- 
meats in all its forms! against militarism! for 
peace policy of the working-class! 

Up with Democracy! 

In the countries without democracy the; work- 
ers* movement is throttl 'd by the .-oppression of all 
freedom of opinion: All the symptoms of Russian 
czari*m- neither liberty of opinion m>r of the Press, 
nor of meeting, n >r of organisation— are prevailing 
anew over a gnat part of Europe and in Russin 
itself. Thousands and thousands of political pris- 
oners are languishing in. prisons and places of 
banishment, thousands and thousands of political 
refugee* are enduring th<» bitter fate of exile! On 
this May-Day we shall dernon^rate on«-e more for 
the restoration of democracy! for amnesty to all 



political offenders, sentenced or imprisoned! and 

we shall u-e the festival of the Fir.-t of May for 
strengthening the Matteotti Fund, the fund created 
to help the Labor movement in countries without 
democracy. 

Defend 8 Hoar Day! 

Since the last May-Day celebrations a slight 
progress hi* been achieved in the struggle for the 
defence of the Eight Hour Day. Bclgtum has rati- 
fied the Washington Contention on the Eight Hour 
Day. Bv the industrial countries of Europe, 
especially Britain and (Germany, are still offering 
passive reliance. Therefore we shall demonstrate 
once again on this May-Day for the Eight Hoar 
Day! for the ratification of ;tbe Washington Con- 
vention. 

Fight for the Unemployed 

Year after .year passes, but capicali-ra still 
proves incapable of removing th«; unemployment 
treated by its great war. Millions of aMc-hodied 
men are •till condemned to inactivity a.vi destitu- 
tion. Then fuev uii this May-Day we. *h:»Il tiemon- 
strale one* again for. all forms of a— i-Jano to 
the unemployed! for the abolition of the capitalist 
order of society, the insanity of which reieaii it- 
self most plainly in the fate »,i the ur.eir.r'oyed. 

Defend the Youth Movement! 

Among all claims of social reform the most 
vital are th«* safeguarding of our p< -*.-r:ty from 



THE GREATER MAY DAY 

George R. Kirkpatrick 

Mav r»eaas life, ap-tesping life. Tn the May-time nature's supreme 
arge is iife. more life. Year after year through more than a hundred million 
tears, wave after ware of life has steadily and increasingly crowded the 
world with creatures that live and feel— and some that think, and a few 
«h* dare. The traced) of life on this earth is. chiefly, that life is merely 
a Mind spawning, a purposeless process.— through tens of millions of years 
each year billions apon billions of beginnings of life, to be presently swept 
tragically from the earth—unfinished. . 

And thus mankind too. Just a* the grasses sprout, grow, bloom seed. ; 
die. rot. and reappear— again to sprout, grow, bloom, seed. die. rot and . 
reappear:— tho* mankind. A purposeless process. 

-\ purposele* process?** Ye*. And yet in human society one grand end 
b served: through this blind, blundering spawning the human race is held 
ea earth, waiting, waiting for— to be ready for— a new program, the new 
program for the crown of creation. Man. Man •pirituali/ed. that is. ««cial- 
iied.Traly. throurh blood inheritance— that is, through physical inheritance— 
the hassaa race is held on earth, ready; that's all. ready: simply ready to 
hrrta ta» become Something, sometime; ready for it* spiritual career— later. 
Bst In* much later? That depends upon the amount and quality of spiritual 
cssuribntiosi fee the needs of Raman progress. 

Throegh wial inheritance: that ia. through culture inheritance, slowly 
bat now ever faster mankind builds op a spiritual capital.— -cience. %ast in- 
crease of creative power, wider horizons, inspirations that thrill the human 
family straight on to holder aspirations which will yet cau*e the workers of 
the whole world to re-define life, to re-define its purpose and the power or 
life to realire its purpo*e. Life, re-defined, will require a reconstructed world. 
In the new order the blundering of a million years of blind spawning of men 
will cease. The blind dumb waiting throurh the thousands of centuries will 
cease. Human life will cea*e to be what it now is, chiefly ph>*iral *p*wning- 
and-struri'e; and life in the new time now dimly foreshadowed in our weak 
and timid annual May Da* celebrations will become what it can become. The 
new generations will be "horn of women who. in our reconstructed world, 
win he free, safe; loved, happy, glorified, eager in the love of life, eager for , 
the life of love. The earth will bloom with man. spiritual— socialued— man. 

And that will he May Day Indeed for mankind, the greater May Day in : 
which the workers will not be mocked. 

The Socialist movement la the increasingly conscious worldwide effort [ 
to have the multitude realise that our present May Day is indeed a mockery, 
com pared with the May Day 'hat is to he — sure to he when human life is 
re-defined ia terms of Socialist Social Justice. Throughout the world Socialists j 
furnish a culture contribution to human progress, the spiritual dynamite j 
which will yet blow up the mountains of legalized injustice called Capital- : 
ism. the iast barrier blocking the highway of the workers of the world now . 
•urging onward toward the realixstion of the great May Time for the 
samaa race. 

SAVE SACCO AND VAHZETTI! 

The whole fight to save fcaeco and Vanietti from an unju*t amThorrible 
fate on the troth of~ July, 1927. for the "crime** of being radicals, has been 
centered bv the Defence Committee on an effort to lay before «'Overnor 
Fuller quickly petitions containing at least a million signatures. THAT 
MILLION SIGNATURE IS THE ONLY HOPE LEFT! 

THIS IS VOIR MAY DAY JOB! #.•.„• 
Get busy, everybody who « determined to prevent one or the most 
cruel and kideoos of Judicial crimes and who would save their country from 

aa infinite disgrace! . . _ ... 

Type the following brief petition furnished by the Sseco-> anzetti 
Defease Committee on some paper: add other sheets. See as many as you 
can ON MAY DAY and get their signatures with addresses: 

We the aadersigned are convinced that Nicola Sacco and- Bar- 
tsJosnee Vantetti are victim* of a miscarriage of Justice. He _peti- 
tioa Governor Fuller to appoint a committee of impartial citiiens 
to conduct a public investigation of the entire case. Justice for 
Sacco and Vansetti means restoring to them their freedom. 
Send it to Governor Fuller, Boston, Mass. 



WHY THE AMERICAN APPEAL? 

To the New Reader: 

This fa a special May Day number of the American Appeal. 

Perhaps you will want to see more of this paper »n the future. 

The west number of the American Apiieal carrier tlw es^e 
of the news on the present critical atrugele throu K hoot the world 
between the producera and their exploiter* and oppressors. It gleans 
the most significant items on political and economic PWeaa. It 
reflects the preoeat world-wide movement of imperialism and th* tense 
war situation ia every issue. _„;..m_,» 

ISe American Appeal is making a special fight against capitalism, 
monopoly, imperialism, militarism and war at a time when tnese are 
the five colosaal dangers that threaten civilization. 

But equally Interesting and enthusing to our '♦•ders Is oar 
festurs department conducted by Dr. Harry W. Laidler. full to the 
brim each week with information of the highest quality and significance 
by the best writers la America and Europe. 

Here is a typical letter this week from one of the Appeal readers, 
a Wiscoasia farmer. The Appeal has received hundreds of such 
letteep of appreciation: 

•I am sending you $2 for 10w copies of the May Day 

•amber of the Appeal. Also here are two more subs. The 

Appeal b eertaialy making a hit in this neck of the woods, 

aad I am going to keep right after them. Give us all tha 

farm aewa yea possibly can. That's what counU around here. 

—Henry Heesaker, *r\est De Pere. Wis. 

DO YOU WANT TO PUT YOURSELF IN TOUCH WITH THE 
RFAL THINGS TIf\T ARE HAPPENINfJ I.N CONNECTION WITH 
THE FARMERS i AND WORKERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

and That pertain to the solution of their problem? 

If so. the American Appeal la the paper you should tske. The 
subscription rates are SI per year or SO eeata for alx month'.. Address, 
2453 Washington Blvd., Chlcafo. 




de*titu!;on, and the establishment of a standard of 
life which guarantees the physical and mental wel- 
fare of youth. Therefore wc shall demonstrate on 
this May-Day the protection of youth and the right* 
of youth! 

But we have not merely to take thought for 
youth, wo have u!*o to make demands upon i*. If 
the en«l-avor initiated fcy the worViing-ela.<s u»u!'.r 
the m'.'t arduous conditions of .-trugg'.e. and at tho 
cost of untold toil and sacrifice, i-- to be carried 
t«» a triumphant ia-ue, then the n< w generation 
rcu?t re steeped in th* ideals of socialist youlh. 

This new generation, on who.i.- childhood the 
mi-cry of war-time weighed htitv.ly, whose i'.rst 
acquaintance with the I.:*l»'.r rr.ov. n;«.n? to"k ♦ I..r« 
amid the chaot and aberration of -th* _ p^t-wir 
p< rio<l, mu«t succeed in ovcrc.rr.mg scptiei.^m aiid 
fa:nthearte<!ness: it mu-t jht _•♦•!•.•«• the >uMi:r.it/ of 
the 5-H.ialist go^l, it mu-t win through to a re- 
Cognition of the irr.p» *:r.y greu'rr-«x f.f the hutt!«.» of 
the working clr.^«. wh^.-h i.; Iil>er:i # ir.g it: t if nr.d 
thereby al"> mnnkir,-!. and it rr.u-t ir.< <.rp«-.rate : n:o 
it-e'f the srif't and r^ad ness for . ; a»ri!u" of the 
great pion. < rs of th»» int» ri.ati* »i.il wori.^ng-'-'a* '. 
Th- faith :r. the .« .-cial'-t Msy-I>ay me«i.-age '*h'.ch 
dwc-Ils ir. us sr.'j?' l-e kindled ti'.<-.v i «• in ;he h« :irtJ 
and brair.- of i.ur y uth. and n;u t, -group th'-m in 
the ?i -umphantly aovanting rar.ks of the Lab^r und 
5oc;a»i-t Ii:V.r national. 
April 4th I'Sil . The Rur« r\»i of the 

I.aVr acd St-ciali-t Inf»m»t: nal. 
""i 11 111 1 1 ■ ■ ' 11 111 "' 11 ' 1 " ' ' * " 



in l^e^r 

Vk it'.K.Uf 



rf. the 



Another Springtime and Mankind still floundering in the muck of ignorance, vulgarity, P*ra«it;- 
iam, religious and race prejudice. Arise workers? Just another bog to conquer; ju»k another line 
of entanglements to break, and the shining lands beyond are yours! 

Nay Day And The 




high hope and lofty aspiration; the day or national and international ceieoraiwn. , unded interest he! 

• we of the United States risen to the height of this grand occasion and ! gi* en to May Day ; ° f "P"* 1 /. t °*"; 
aighificance as have our comrades in European and other nations: not yet hate we grasped the jould \ tuga tlw ta 
meaning of this day to our clans and to humanity, hut this year I trust our celebration may be ; JJJ^ed H 

...... m .a a • * _n _ B a? ^.«.«_» 4 .... aAAJtt am at la lha aVISSI f t«t- *• * *• * " 



By Eugene V. Deb* 

We are again about to celebrate the annual holiday of the International Socialist Movement. thrill °* 

May Day is e rn now in our veins and our hearts heat faster as we contemplate the glad tidings of this day ol 
days to the workers of the world. 

May Day is above all days in the year the day of the working class; the day of rejoicing and fraternal great- 
lag; the day of high hope and lofty aspiration; the day of national and international celebrat»on 

Not yet have 
its revolutionary 

full and sV'*ndid «, — •■■ * - - . - . „ - 4 t ^ . ... 

worthy of the day and that this jubilee of the working class may resound from coast to coast with the glad tid 

ings of the coming revolution. ! 

May Day was not granted as a boon to the workers hy their patronizing masters to tranquilize their discontent, : 
hut waa chosen and set apart by themselves as the day upon which to arouse themselves from their lethargy, 
lift their weary h«»dies from the earth, clasp hands with their' feHovr workers, and solemnly vow to break their j 
fetters and emancipate themsehes from slavery. J 
May Day i«. therefore, emancipation day for the working class. On this day the revolution breathe* ! 

the breath of life into the nostrils of the workers and the awakening, pulsing workers recruit with eager, j 

passionate spirit the swelling ranks of the revoluti onary movement. 

Each and every industrial center and each and ever y agricultural district should this year join the May Day 
celebration and make its observance so general and fill it with such ardor and enthusiasm as to compel attention 
to the program of the day and the significance of the event. The very thought that labor's holiday has been In- 
ternationally proclaimed and will he celebrated hy the workers of every nation on the face of the earth: the 
very contemplation of the fine spirit of the day and the eager greeting of comrade to comrade and nation to 
nation, voiced in every tongue known to man and borne to us on every tide and every breeie. :s of itself enough 
to thrill us in every fibre and set every drop in our veins tingling with the fervor of international solidarity. 

On this day .of the downtrodden masses the Inspiring meaxage that Socialism brings tn them must j 
be heard around the world. The electrifying shibboleth of Marx must be echoed and re-echoed every- 
where: "Workers of the world, unite; you have nothing to lose but your chains. \oa have a work! 
to gain.** 

Unity and solidarity must be the watchword of the day. Industrial and political organization of the work- ! 
ers, all the workers, reuardless of race, sex or creed, must he urged with all the force and persuasiveness at our • 
command. Without organization the struggle is vain and the cause lost. The commonwealth of the workers 
that is to be mu*t be organized primarily in the Industries where they are employed, and the time to 00| 
that work ia now, and May Day is the day to em phasiie Its supreme necessity. | 

The political power of the workers must also be developed through the Socialist party, the only party or- j 
ganized and controlled hy themselves; the only party which represents their Interests, expresses their aspirations, 
and fight* their battles in the war for emancipation. i 

May Day. pregnant wtth new and bounding life and athrlll with the rapture of resurrection. Is the glorious 
harbinger of the social revolution, the gleaming promise of industrial freedom and soclsl justice U» all the work-, 
ers of the world. I 



LABOR EVER FORWARD 

By James Oneal 

(Editor. NVw Leader: member N'n'ioral Executive 4?».mnMtt'—. 
Sr^ia!i-t Por:y) 

In a series of ler'ore* delivered by the late Carroll D. Wri^M t • vnfy 
years ago on "The Rattles t,( l abor** h" recalled thnt at I'flf tir.e in ih» 
history of the race the working people were *Vrn-ioVred a* being too In * t-» 
have a mhiI.... The hi«t«rian-» of a«i*io.trity . . . . did i"t eon- Her it wo-th 
while, or at lea-t disroified. to piy anv m«re a- ten? ion *o th«>r* 
records than they would the hea-ts of burden, animal creations a'": 
souls.** 

Through Slavery and Serfdom 
In the long perspective of hi»t:.ry the *live. the p*3**»n«. the 
peon and wa«e worker have fought to obtain the -t.'.iu* of a hu nan b 
When Rome was the ma-Hr. of the known ««rl-l her upnir c'.i-^e* held 
provinces as armed camp* ruling slave*. The wi'rid paid triSu'e to the 
Roman ma-ters hut scarcely a decade pa-«ed that did not witness, a Uow 
struck by captives and »la»e* for their l«h«-ratjon from «erv »•»-'». 

The feudal «tates succeeded the R««r»an tfi-'erv and s»rf<!em be« ime 
the fate of the working cla«s. Ajrain and ariin even .«rr<. w!t!'oi:» ela- 
tion, without experience, withoot orcini/af »«>n. r«»--e in orote-l .•»»•. >'n-t. '• *"•' 
degradation ar.d justified our f lith in the ultimate li!K*r«*:<»n of al' hnmsnliy. 

IMark s*»*ery continued in America for 21*) jenr-i and in tV* period the 
Negro h*>ndmrn r«»se no U-s than twenty-five tints. Taken .n« c-.ptive« from 
the fore*'* »»f Africa where tribal slavery was com mo. i. ropre-ent»r » a 
cultural -tace that ar.terfsTed Rome, ye? the en-»ive«' N« '.n» '••v.-»e in ; ir»d 
by the beacon light of lih-rty. Hhile his whl?.* mas.vrs in-i-ted that he was 
only fit for servitude, that he knew not the aspiration of I fu-rt>. t:;ey 
established night patrols, evaint.tined a pi*s -j-ltm, and forbid hi- educa- 
tion. The tragi«dy of the white* was their bri«»ding fenrs of in-vrw.'H. 
an admission that the Negro did want freedom and th.it he mu4 In? k-yt 
down by force. 

And »o across the ages the. Spirit of Liberation has beckoned t-» eviry 
section of our cla>«. ft h.i, called to the *!avr and th** s« r f. t';e r.i{»fi^e and 
the wage worker, to fight on. UaM'-s have been foti»'!'t :»»rl h.«! « - "- 've 
been dashed to the earth. Here and there coward* hx\r retrftt«'! in a 
crisis. Now and then the apostate has appeared to pla> hi. Jud.i* ri:!e. 
Leaders have gone to the scaffold, to jail, or into e\i!e. At tiTie* th - 'tent 
that guided the way ha* been almost blotted out and men hi e dc»f».. re'!. 
Others oecame cynics. Still other*, content nith a few concession*. h;ive 
left the struggle to other*. 

Rut whether the arn;y of human emancipation halted or turned a-ide; 
whether it strayed into bvpa«h* or it* ran\, grew thin; whrt»«er dl-.-.ster 
overwhelmed it or not, the hosts have agnm f«»rraed and moved en. If the 
historian «d* antiquity paired us with oxen nrd other Kasts of Jv.-r |»-n he 
does not now. The marrhing hosts of workers in alt reentries b^\^^ m».-.cd 
from one conquest to the other. 

Labor Becomes Educated and Enfranchised 
First, we* were animals — park-horses f«-r our miners. I'ur nnee-tors 
taught the upper group* of wo-kle*s *noh* better. We «cre Ihen adTi tlcd 
to their altars*. Hut, they said, we «hould r. main ^q!lmi*sive and to i .-ep 
as servile they kept us ignorant. Knowledge was not for u». Agai»i we 
taught them better. We insisted on education — and we won. Hut, oar 
-betters" said, the workman should not vote. The franchise belonged tn 
land, brick*, and mortar — not men. The upoer Has.,-* n« nrj the land, 
bricks and mortar. We tilled the land, made the bricks and cemented them 
with mortar. 

Then what? The workers as*sulted this bulwark and inch hy inch 
battered it down. Gradually we enfranchised ourselves. Occasionally the 
t landed interest helped in the hope that we woull he'p ficht th? interests 
ionally capitalist interests helped in the hope tha? wo 
nded interest. We profited by hoth tlivi-iens. Hut. fun- 
had not fought both for the frapchi e neither would I'.ave 



Tbe Battle for Industrtnl Democrncy 
Now we plan and Work for futl enfranch scnent In itvltistry. for tho 
status of citizen* of industry, workers who- look forward to iucrea-ing pow- 
ers and responsibilities. Our fir*t struggle was fi»r a voice regarding huuri 
and wages. Masters, econojnUt* and edit»»rs said this wa* a!;*urd, a labor 

(Coat, on page 3) 

- ' ' *■ ■• ■ 



May Day Tocsin 

By J. C. Froat 

Tho flag that atands fnr labor on 

every land and sea. 
Where wage-ilsvcs band together and 

■trugglo to be free: 
The flag that's bound to conquer, 

that never shall be furled, 
Till labor win* its rightful place 

as muster of the world- 



Let workers rally 'round It, here on the 

firing line, m 
And fight to win their freedom In 

factory, farm and mine. 
And theirs shall be the victory, 

and when that flag Is furled. 
The worker* shall bo king of all, 

the master of the world. 

And shall yon shirk your duty and 

linger ia the rear 
Content to play the coward's part, 

the part of shame and fear, 



A craven thing— a thing of scorn 
when our glorious flag is furled. 

And labor takes iu rightful place 
as master of the world? 

Oh. what shall be your answer? 

Let it be a glorious No! 
Let it be to join the heroes that 

battle "ith the foe. 
Then your name shall be In honor 

when our glorious flag is furled 
Ami labor takes its rightful place, 

as master of the world. 



WHA T IS SOCIAL ISM? 

The primarv purpose of the American Appeal is TO TEACiT SO-. 
CTAl.tSM— TO ".MAKE SOCIALISTS. 
What is Socialism? 

Socialism is Democracy in indu*try — it is industrial democracy. 
It is owner*hip. control and operation of finance, production and dis- 
tribution by the workers and for the worier*. or real producers. 

As the great movement for political liberty culminated a century 
and d half ago in the French and American revolution*, so today the 
Socialist movement is the world-wide movement for industrial liberty 
and democracy. It is a movement to establish the worker or real pro- 
ducer a* a citiien with elective rights in the control and operation 
of industry. t 

The world is steadily evolving to Socialism through the srowth of 
public ownership, the establishment and combination of real coopera- 
tives, and through all real gains of the workers in industry and in 
the political field. It will come peacefully, constructively ami legally 
this way. if the masters of the industrial system do not lawlessly at- 
tempt to block it. If its peaceful evolution is lawlessly blot Led. it will 
come anyway. , 

The Socialist Party represents the attempt to bring Socialism by 
peaceful. conMtructi.ve means and to suppress lawless attempts against 
progress. The f ir*t step in the program of the Socialist Party i* to edu- 
cate until education and the logic of events create a majority that desire 
Socialism. The second step is for that majority to vote itself into 
posaession of .the government. The third step is for that majority to 
est its governmental power to establish the public and cooperative 
ownership and operation of industry. 

The purpose of Socialism is to establish the liberty and noverclgnty 
of the individual; establish a condition for the free and untrammelrrf 
development of the individual; abolish poverty ; create universal plenty; 
place education and culture and the enjoyment of science and 
within reach 
plane of uni 

THF BRUTE — 

SPH Kit K AND BEALKE IIIS" DIVINE t'OSSlllILITlKS. 



art 



\ of everybody; recreate the whole human race on a hjicher 
iity, civilisation and happiness — RKLF.ASK MAN {ROM 
TE STULT.CLE FOR EXISTENCE TO A HKillLK 



(jfimerlcan Q/fppeat 
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The Task Ahead of the American Socialists 



By Norman Thomas 

(Executive director. League for In- 
dastrlal Democracy, candidate for 
governor. Socialist Party of New 
York. mi> 

There ere many appropriate things 
that we might say about the signifi- 
cance of May Bay for a!l the ho«u of 
tabor around tae world. I shall say 
Bone of them. Rather I shall try to 
arouse though?, division and action 
la the Socialist Tarty *of the United 
States. 

Everybody knows our weakness in 
Bomber. Our weakness in morale is 
worse though it is some comfort to 
remember that both in number and 
BK>rale we have in the last year made 
a little progress in the right direc- . 
tion. We can do more. t 
. A party of ten thousand members 
scattered all over the United States, 
• party with the history, traditions ; 
and international affiliations of ours, ' 
B party with two such excellent pub- 
lications at the American . Appeal 
and the New Leader, a party which 

K riled over fifty thousand votes in : 
ew York City and regularly elects 
Dan Hoan and Victor Rerger in Mil* 
waukee is by no means dead. 

Who Will Do the Work if th« , 
Socialists Fail? i 

The reasons for our present com- j 
parative weakness are largely exter- ( 
sal. It is the curious nature of the t 
American situation, economic. politl- j 
cal and social, which is primarily re- , 
epoafeiblc. Almost any member of , 
the Socialist Party can qualify in 
his awn mind for the fascinating task 
of analysing the situation and prov- 1 
tag why w« cannot do anything more ' 
at present. Must of tu prove too 
Much and do too little. There are all \ 
sorts of reasons why a Socialist or 
labor party will have hard going in 
the next few year*. We are still 



drunk with our relative prosperity as 
compared with Europe. The form of 
our government, the splendid organ- 
ization of capitalist propaganda, the 
lack of homogeneity in the working 
class, all play their part, in creating 
a situation where Socialism cannot 
expect easy or quick success. 

Most of us, I snppose, are agreed 
that whnt we want is a labor party 
in the inclusive sense of the word. 
Some day what might have happened 
but did not in 1024 will happen, and 
the Socialist Party will play a part 
roughly analagous to that of the In- 
dependent I.abor Party in Britain. In 
the meanwhile who will keep alive a 
faith in a genuine labor party, who 
will do the hard educational work 
among the masses, who will keep 
burning the torch which oar great 
leader. Gene Deb*, laid down, if we 
Socialist* fail? 
The Way to Win the Race 
The Socialist Party today is no 
place for job hunters or careerist*. 
It is no place f • r folks who arc never 
happy unless they are on the band- 
wagon. It is no place for people 
who expect the rnillenium in a minute. 
It is or may become a >e*y good 
place for Comrades in a great and 
inspiring task who are not afraid 
to think and to work: who are not 
afraid to s6w even if others must 
reap. Difficult as the external situa- 
tion may be it is by no means as dif- 
ficult as many of our Comrades think. 
And part of the reason for our pres- 
ent weakness lies within ourselves. 
We are like men running a race who 
instead of looking toward the goal 
keep look'ng back over our shoulders 
at the way we have come or sidvwise 
at one of our competitors wh**e 
trkk» wo rnij»tru-t. And that is no 
way to win a race. Too many So- 
cialist.* j»pcnd tht ir tinie sighipg over 
the pa>r. Too many Socialists are 
nothing more than anti -Communists. 



Now Socialism must oppose Com- 1 
munism in the United States vigor- 
ously and reasonably. But if all we] 
are interested in is anti-Communism ! 
we had better join the old parties.] 
The bent way for Socialists to oppose 
Communism is to be as energetic and 
more rational In opposing the evils < 
of capitalism and organizing and ! 
educating the workers in the struggle] 
for a cooperative commonwealth. 

The p'ain truth is that never was] 
the need f«»r an acUve. Socialist Party j 
in the United States greater than it 
is today. Such a party will have to ! 
restate its philosophy and reshape its ' 
immediate program in the light of ' 
various post war developments. y It : 
will have to develop its organization. ! 
locally and nationally, perhaps along , 
new lines anJ certainly with new • 
vigor. If we can do this we are ; 
bound to win a satisfactory response, 
somewhat hasten the day of the . 
coming of a great labor party, and j 
greatly increase the amount of in- J 
telligencc in that party for the con- • 
fliet before it. 

American "Prosperity** Spotted 

Whatever are the exact facts about 
American comparative prosperity and 
the degree in which the workers 
share it. everybody knows that this 
prosperity is horribly spotted, that it 
is as a whole, inadequate, and that 
its division is monstrously inequit- 
able. We Americans have the ma- 
chinery aitd power to abolish poverty. 
We have not done it. We hate not 
given the workers security, against 
Mckneos. unemployment, and old age. 
We Mag of liberty but in all the Uni- 
ted States there are few men «ho do 
not walk in such econoraie fear a* 
to deprive them of the right "to 
know, to utter and to argue freely 
according to conscience** which Milton 
said was above all other rights. We 
are already the world's greatest em- 
pire and no empire eser yet has 



walked In audi might as at the last 
to escape destruction. With a situa- 
tion like this which concerns our eco- 
nomic and politicul life in towns, 
cities, states and nation we can only 
deal through a unified party and a 
unified program. 

Take a few simple, concrete illus- 
trations of immediate tasks. In New 
York and many another American 
city a large proportion of the people 
are vilely Routed. Slums are thd 
nurseries of criminals. Good housing 
will do more than any crime Taws to 
deal with the so-called crime wave. 
Housing for private profit has noto- 
riously broken down. Only the So- 
cialist Party has worked out a pro- 
gram of public housing which may 
do in America cities what similar 
scheme* have done in Europe. If 
Socialists will take the trouble to 
explain it to the people they will 
get a hearing. 

Super-Power and Coal 

Again, in the political world it is 
only the Socialists who have seen the 
meaning for good or evil of the com- 
ing of this new giant we call Super- 
power. Wc will either control it col- 
lects ely for our common use or it 
will control us. Here is a k problem 
that requires the cooperation of 
cities, states, and nation. It cannot 
he fought out merely in detail, here 
on the St. Lawrence and there at 
Muscle Shoals or Boulder Dam. The 
party which ha.) a program for super 
power is bound to get a response. 
This is a subject where the interest 
of farmers and industrial workers 
are most obviously identical against 
a private super power trust. 

This question of power is insepar- 
ably linked with the question of the 
ownership' of that great natural re- 
source, the coal of the country. All 
the strikes in the world cannot settle 
the coal question for the workers, 
much le^s for the consumers, on the 



basis of private ownership. The 
steady and alarming lots of mem- 
bership in the United Mine Workers 
is partly due to the failure of the of- 
ficers of the union to press forward 
a practical program of nationaliza- 
tion for which the rank and file has 
repeatedly declared. Coal is another 
subject which the Socialist Party 
must not be afraid to tackle and on 
which it can make a great and educa- 
tional appeal. 

Our Imperialism 

So I might go on with particular 
problems of absorbing interest which 
require expert and intelligent hand- 
ling on the basis of the genera) So- 
cialist principle of common owner- ' 
ship and democratic management. In | 
the limited space at my disposal. . 
however, I want to turn from these ' 
things on this May Day to the pecu- 
liarly appropriate subject of interna- 
tional relations. In the pages of the 
American Appeal immensely valuaMe 
information has been given on the 
subject of the grov th of imperialism • 
and its accompanying militarism in ■ 
the United States. Haiti, the Philip- 
pines, Nicaragua, Mexico ami China 
aic but a few symptoms of the j-anr.e ' 
imperialist disease. Imperialism is 
.born of a union of capitalism w.th 
nationalism. Economically it it a . 
phase of capitalist development which 
manages _to get support even from 
the workers by appealing to myths 
and fetishes of national honor, pre*- 
tige. and greatne>s. It moralizes it- 
self under the c« iwept of a "civilising ( 
destiny." At the altars of sucn gvis 
imperialism demands that the many ', 
pour out libations of their Mood for, 
the profits or expected profits of the . 
few. 

Our people generally are unea*ily 
aware of the rm-nave of imperialism. 
They do m : want war— .not even the 
little war which we call intervention' 



in Nicaragua. Mexico or China. They 
do not want to fight to make Mexico 
safe for the Doheny interests or to 
force Americans by gunboats upon a 
China torn by civil war. But a mere 
uneasy opposition to these things is 
not enough. There must be an un- 
derstanding of the forces at work. 
We must develop a philosophy of in- 
ternationalism, an ideal of the soli- 
darity of the workers of all races, a 
concept of our supreme loyalty to 
humanity. We must shape a plan 
for fairly and equitably making avail- 
able the resources of the world and 
for cooperating in the great ta»k 
of earning a living instead of ex- 
ploiting one another. 

Inynediate Task* Ahead 

Who shall face these problems, who 
shall explain them to the people if 
Statists fail? A Socialist Party no 
larger than ours, vigorously and in- 
telligently at work all over the Uni- 
ted States, might be a principal fac- 
tor in blocking war with China and 
Mexico and taking the Marines out 
of Nicaragua. In attempting this 
task we should inevitably gain in 
numbers and strength. Dormant and 
discouraged locals might find new- 
life and energy by trying to organize 
in little towns and big cities protect 
meetings on imperialism. (Yes, and 
protest meetings for Sacco and Van- 
zetti who are victims at home of 
some of the same forces which make 
for imperialism abroad!) In organ- 
izing ?uch meetings we can afford 
to c< operate with all tike-minded 
folks. We have far more to gain 
than to lose by an inclusive and co- 
op, rative .spirit. 

It is literally true that the circula- 
tion of Socialist literature and par- 
ticularly of Socialist publications 
such ax the American Appeal may 
play, a vital part in- blocking war. 
With such oppoi tunities of servue it 



in absurd for Socialists to spend si! 
their time explaining wh> the tint*, 
are not ripe for %»mr longed-for 
movement. Sociu!i-t>. mor.-«.v r. .. 
trade unions and farmers' <.rir;t'. /: 
tions have an immerse cdu. :r • • 
opportunity in the matter «.f ;.. 
pe rial ism as well as of foreign |-r 
lems. They can be gool W. 
and still play fair to the union-. Tr.. . 
muat not adopt the fatal nrac'.i • • . ; 
the Communist nuclei. The tr-- ;» • 
is that too many of our • 
trade unionists in their ang« r : • 
Communist tactics make the gr»-v 
mistake of flying into the arm- - 
the mo.it reactionary leaders of tf- 
A. F. of L. and adopting the »•■;•- 
Worn tactics of pure, and simple' tr* ... 
unionism. 

I am coming near to the lim.* 
space set by an inexorable e<..* 
What I am trying to say car. L»- . 
med up in this: Let *.* Sotiali-r. 
give over May Day not to vain r. - 
grets. not to the backward look, n » 
to platitudes about labor through":* 
the world, bat to a new- dedication t., 
the eau*e of labor and Sociati-m -n 
the United States. Let us n«t I- 
afraid to criticize constructive!* ar.<5 
to experiment in the restatement «.f 
our belief and of our immediate pro- 
gram. Let us not watte time rep 
iag over our weakness or »peculann.r 
jutt bow Mion the hour of a ur.at 
mat* movement will strike. Let <i- 
instead join together in the ki>..* 
task of seizing on the growing dis- 
content with the old parties, it.- 
growing concern over, domestic is*ue- 
and the still more rapidly gru»in^ 
uneasiness about intprrialtam. an<| 
educate thin discontent into a o.n- 
wtrurlive demand for a labor p.trr\ 
necessarily ba«*d on Socialist prin- 
ciple*. If we do these thing* th- 
day of rcMult* may come sooner than 
we think. 



where do we go from here? ifhe Socialist Party the One Party of Labor 

McAlUter Coleman By William H. Henry 

(Writer. Formerly Assistant Editor. Illinois Miner! | * * 

I hare recently acquired a number of hates in addition, of course, to- (Secretary. Socialist Party of the I n??cd States) 

say standing- one for that grotesque system called ••Capitalism." Foremost | The Socialist Party of the United State* is making progress, and the field is now clear for the Party to- make 
among these new and very healthy hates' of mine i* that for Indifferent Urn. ; further progress during the year 1927. The so-called Progressive and 'l.aW parties have Just about <?i-ap- 1 
ladifferentism is a well recognised cult among the younger intellectuals of; m the different state*, due to the fact that" they were ba-e.| in the main on Reform issues, and further.! 




Mertsry. T 4 — new form of mercurial poisoning has the following effects 
upon its Tictims: — . 

THe Disease of "IndifterenUsm 



salutary perf « „ _ 

the sophomvric attitude that after all life goes in its appointed channels j izati« n. 
irrespective of all that we can do about it. The Socialist Party finds its members becoming more enthu<ia»t'c and conducting more vigorous propaganda' 

indiffervntism. of cour*e, is not confined merely to the aesthete* of both | W( >rk. New recruits are coming in. This is especially true with student* of high schools, universities and c«l- 
acxes outside the Party. I: reaches its dead hand over onto the hearts of . j^,. Hardly a day passes but that letters of inquiry on Socialism are received, letters asking for Socialist 
many who have hitherto been active Party members. They too are literature and for assisUmv in preparing for debates, with Socialism as the central thought. OM timers who 
the Menckemus whether or not they have ever seen a copy or the Aarnc" ^ ^ out uf Ktiv , Wwrk for yeaf , are mgmin comi|||C ^ inU> p arty whw thvy mrv uking th<fir 

place in the ranks. 

Non-Partisan League Members Come to Socialism 

(1) They exh-Ibit sik«* of extreme dept>ssion which they attribute to There is a very noticeable increase in the number of readers of the Stuali-t pre«s in the farming states, 
the fact that everybody in America is today co».cern*d with material affairs.; ?uch as the Dakntas. where at one t:me there was a healthy Socialist Party movement, but where the Non- 
radio, comic strips, automobiles, installment furniture and the like. Partisan League, with its reform program, was able to organize quite a powerful movement. But that movement 
(2>. They are seriously affected with what b known in economic- j is receding and many of the oM comrades are coming back to the Socialist Party, the or.lv Party th.it has a pro-: 
awdical circles a* Communo-phobia. This consists of sitting in the corner j gram that means complete emancipation for the farmers a* well as the city workers, and the one Party that has 
hroodinfovcr the dark deeds of members of_the ^kers Party »^ ^^J a program <>t immediate demands that really mean something to the farmer. These old timers ef the Socialist 
ail one s energy to the.r di -nunciation. (The ^cure for tt» u »H»» ^ movement tell us that the Leagu- is dead, that the Socialist Party must take advantage of the opportunity and 

reorganise and spread its propaganda again. 

There has been too much talk on the part of Some of our Party officials and other prominent So- 
cialists with regard to the establishment of a Labor Party in America. What everyone in the Socialist Party 
j should be talking about is not the forming of a new labor party, hut pointing out the fact that the Socialist 
Party la the Party of labor, that it has th« program that stands for the immediate demands of labor and finally 
for the complete emancipation of the producing classes. If the same o.mra.Jes are really destmus of a Labor 
Party that would he organized and have the backing of the general trade union movement of this country, then 
their aim* would likely be brought about more quickly by giving their* full support to the Socialist Party. As 
it u, their propaganda for what they term a bona fide Labor Party will retard the organizing of such a Party more 
than it will help bring it about. The Socialist program is a ' program f< r labrr and if there f-hould be a third 
Party, a so-called Labor Party, organized, it would necessarily be forced to adopt a S«^ialist program. 

The Need for Propaganda 
The way to build the SociaIi«t Party and its press is to make the best of every opportunity in the way of 
propaganda. No movement will succeed in the way of education and organization without propaganda leading 
the way. There arc thousands of cities and towns in this country where open air meetings can and should be 
held throughout the coming summer months. In several cities at the present time we find our comrades going 
after new members, holding propaganda meetings and in general doing tho work that was d<«nc in the years. pa.* t 
when success crowned the efforts of comrades all along the line. These attempt* on the part of our comrades 
are meeting with unusual success and I believe they can succeed everywhere when the comrades get active and 



general disease of Indif ferenfsm, is to take one look at the Worker* Party 
and laugh yourself back to *ar.ity.» .... . , 

(3) . They are constantly harking back to "the grand old days of 1912 
and I917." Tni* dreary retrospection is a neurotic symptom which can 
only be eliminated by doing something in the pr* <ent. > 

(4) . They are all too frequently themselves bitten by the materialistic 
hog and assure you that after they have made their pile in real estate, the 
writing of 'True Stories'* for Mr. MacFadden. and shady stock speculation, 
they will return to bite the hand that fed them by overthrowing the capital- 
ist system. la almo?t every ca-se this has proved delusive as the real estate 
schemes have flopped, the manuscripts hav#« been returned and the stock 
•peculations have led nearer to the doors of the Tombs than to mansions on 
Park Avenue, New York. . _ _ ... 

la the American Worker Satisfied? Caa He Be Reached? 

Now I have been of late abroad in America, even in the stern and cash- 
bound confines of New England and I am convinced with all my heart and 
soul that Indifferentism is the bunk. To begin with, the common man is not 
Bearly se much concerned. with the purchase of s new radio as he is sore 
Oter the fact that he ever bought one at all and is now wondering how he 
caa face the- collector from the installment bouse. He doe* not think that 
he is sitting as pretty as the newspapers would have us believe. He is 



decidedly unhappy but finds no vent for his restlessness outside of the _„. k fVl „ „ , . , „ „ 

S7J^i »f the movies, horse racing, bootleg whiskey, etc. He i pU5h tn « P™P«*»«da of the aorialist Party 

■• • • - * • ' — r Hysteria Dying Out 
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la rather wistfully looking for someone to show him the wsy out of the bog 
isite which he feels he in ainking. But of course he will not take for guides 
those who refuse to lead. He is distrustful of forumlae ami panaceas of all 
aorta. He will lustily heave from the window anyone who comes around 
with a cure-all for his economic gripes. The point is that he will respond 

*L wh ? •^*T* t *"4 W » hopes, his troubles, his vast discontent and j mcmb ers into the Party and are bringing many old ones back, 

who win talk with him about these things in his own language, tpon the; of „ u ^criber. in influence in nower for th. 
polysyllabic orator mouthing exotic-theses" he rolls a despairing eye and " »nnuence. in power for the Socialist crause. 

returns home to kick the cat. But to anyone who will talk to him in terms - *~ * 
of American economic life of 1927 he will lend an interested ear. 

The challenge to all of us today who want quality in American living is 
first to slough off this deadening Indifferentism ami then go out to the job 
that cries to high heaven to be done. No Gideon has been around at our 
house lately and I have mislaid my copy of the Bible but somewhere in that 
book I remember a piece about the vineyard being ready and the grapes 
being ripe for picking but the workers being lacking. Maybe I have the 
quotation aft mixed up with something from Omar Khayyam. At any rate 
that's the general idea that I have been trying to express in the above poor- 
ly chosen words* 



Prejudice is passing. In tact It has practically disappeared. We ran make progress if we but lead the way 
with propaganda meetings, literature, the general visiting of old timers and the reaching of new ones who have 
been waiting for an invitation to come into the Party. The Socialists must realize that propaganda will en- 
thuse, enlighten, educate and build the Socialist Party. We are making progress as it is. We are bringing new 

Our press is again being built up in the number 
We must renew our efforts, in fact double them, 
in the propaganda field. If we do that, there is no doubt that the Socialist Party in the I'nited 
States will, in a very short time, be a real power for Socialism and a credit to the International Socialist move- 
ment along with the many other powerful groups in the various nations. 

On to Victory 

So, comrades, our opportunity to build the Party is here. All it will take is activity. Millions of men and 

the I'nited States. The 

,.„. # . . _ . ,. _ , . , . r .„ . _ lent that this May Dav. 

finds the Socialist Party and its press- iu better shape to go ahead than it has been since the World War 
If we fad it will bo our own fault, it will be because of our lack of interest in the one Cause that should have 
our undivided support 



— • - "«■« w uuuu vnw 1 uriy is nere. All 11 wm lase IS SCUVIIJ 

women are out of harmony with the obi political parties; millions are unemployed in tl 
Socialist Party's program is correct. It will win if wc but reach the people. I am confid 
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pomr, than they were in the oU'cutlist^ his free hours are too few 
days. Yet how can this content him : and his fear of blacklisting too irreat. 
when -the movie, the newspaper and , The down-and-outer cannot afford it; 
the efficiency of modern advertising ] he can get what he needs more ef- 
have raised his demands to the bo*** ' f actively from the Tammany leader. 
tn level! The bods has a car and ; It is the man with a surplus eveni 



Comrade Georicc B. Dickert. for- '. 
merly of Columbia. Ohio, and Indiana- ' 
Only the Socialist Party can dare •' P 0 '"*. Ind.. where he was an active 



(Socialist candidate for United States 
Senator, New York State, 1926) 
The Socialist Party has a great op- 
MrtuyiitY fa the comimj . campaign. 
Nat only are the two old parties 
without aa (asp*' tnow th * y * r * 
without ene, and know that each 
other knows it- The Wet and Dry 
Issue is far from being the same 
proposition in the nation that it was 
In New York State, and even the Al 
and Cal iasue loses roost of its gaiety 
when linked Bp with an uiterchurch 
contest. 

Exploitation Stffl With Us • 
There was never a time, however, 
that pointed more clearly to the two 
great issues of the Socialist Party, 
the exploitation of the workers and 
the dangers of industrial imperialism. 

There are Indeed Socialists who 
believe that exploitation lived and 
died with Karl Marx, and can now 
he laid on the shelf along with Las- 
aatlea' Iron Law of Wages. The term 
Is not important. Call it profiteer- 
ing If that souad* Utter, but the fact 



exists as long as and to the extent 
that one set of men own the indus- 
trial machine and compel the rest to 
seek employment from there. 

The income tax reports, even In 
the expurgated form in which they 
can now be published, preach ex- 
ploitation on a scale that Karl Marx 
never dreamed of. We naed not be 
sidetracked by the comrade who tells 
us that Socialism must wait for hard 
times to get its innings, that the 
working-class is at present neither 
poor nor discontented. Poverty is not 
synonymous with starvation. It is a 
comparative, no\ an absolute term. 
An African chief is rich with a palm 
leaf hut and some glass beads; a New 
Yorker may be bitterly poor in a 



to attack the administration's for- 
eign policy, because only the Socialist 
Party expects and can expect no 
favors from Standard Oil. the Na- 
tional City Rank, and the rest of 
their fraternity. Only we have a 
consistent substitute to offer 



- . — _ _ — plus evening 

radio; so murt he. The boss sends and a surplus fifty cents, who asks 
his boy to college, buys his daughter ! no favor from the ward boss and has 

an evening dress and his wife a fur j little fear of the blacklist, who is \ vacillation on the one hand anil " true"- 1 Angeles, Calif., 
coat; so must he. He struggles as j ready for Socialism. And the coun- ulenco of the other. It is com- 1 perusal of 
Hard to fit the pay envelope to these • try is full of such men,— well-fed, but " ' * " 

— - a a. „ t - . . . 'thinking. 



member of the Socialist Party and 

publisher of socialist Post Cards ami, Health "and long life bv Xatur;, 

Calendars, and -Peace Blotters and - Means. Money back* if not 

Envelopes, - " * — — - 



new demands as he once did to 
stretch the old wages to the simple 
old-time standard; the insecurity of 
the /uturc looms still mora terrify- 
ingly than formerly; and the coupon 
cutters and {he grafters flaunt them- 
selves before him in ever increasing 
numbers. The old parties tell the 
worker he is contented, but hs knows 
better. 

Socialism Not Dependent 
a on Starvation 
It is time that the upper grade 
workingman emerged from the 
struggle for mero subsistence suf- 



The Issue of Imperialism 

Our second great issue, that of im- 
perialism, stares at us from every 
day's headlines, and we arc the only 
party that dares use these headlines 
for what they ure worth. 

Never have we had an administra- 
tion that more artlessly played the 



mon-sen.se policy of internationa 1 
friendship, — withdrawal of arm«<d 
forces, arbitration of all disputes, and 
the serving of notice upon foreign 
investors that hereafter they take 
their own risks. 

la the riming campaign we have 
one thing to fear.—our own inferior 



fact that many readfrs t 
can revatl in past memories, is now 
publishing a neat magazine "The 
f or , Pointer" at 2110's N. Broadway, Los ; 
* ' " which is worthy of ; 

w . every socialist and 

reader of the Appeal, priced at 10c 
per copy. $1.00 per year, or 3 months 
trial for 2. r x\ 

He would be pleased to hear from 
past patrons and all Comrades and 
readers of the Appeal. He needs 
YOUR support and Cooperation and 
Yc« Need To See "The Pointer.- If 
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ity complex. It was our special brand ' >' ou haven't the money -handy just 
of war hysU-ria. but its time is op. j now » >' ou ' Name and Address 



countries. Nicsragua alone offers 
material enough for an anti-admini- 
stration campaign. Then there are 
the estrangement of Europe, tho 

... . t - — shifting policies In Mexico and China, 

I iiciently to be reasonable rather than and tho absurd refusal of self-gov- 
ernment to Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, until they can satisfy the 
10 percent political ptindard of the 
party of Fall and Dougherty. 

The Democrats havo criticised the 
foreign policy of President Coolidge, 
to bo sure, but they have offered no 
substitute policy,— advisedly, for they 
slso wait hat in hand in the ante- 
room of big business. 



^, .r. - , • ' .-' — , -:iWi now are proud of the Socialist , 51 w *>'» for * Sample Copy, Don't; 



/£J Ui ^l ' ^"li, 0 "*' «la.s conscious rather than 

iLZt. .V ** P . bet 4 we f n i he Pure!/ Individualistic. Acute eco. 
income ana the Imng sUndsrd of a BO mic suffering makes rebels, to be 

f!!^2!Zl i£jlt?&u' t A n w J\ at N«".-blind follower, cf my mov^ 
2Sk that flings with- 

that makes poverty— and discontent. Uut too much psyment of dues. So- 
Th« worker's wages In 1027, pro- cialisra, however, demands a certain 
Tided ha has a steady job, are well smount of leikuro and economic in- 
above the starvstion point and soma* ' dependence. The slave of the mines 
what higher, even, ia real purchasing or mills cannot afford to be a So- 



of its war re- 
cord, the sanity of its break with 
Communism, and the applicsbility of 
ita principles to the problems now 
pressing for aolution in the United 
States. It is time to march forward 
as never before. 



Delay. 



Socialism will free the intel- > 
tectua] producer from slavery nod 
prostitution to private interests, 
give him the full social value of 
his work ano*, provide him with' 
full opportunities to express all 
that is best in him, 1 
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The Problem of Unemployment and A Remedy 

By DarWin J. MeAemle* I estimate of R.750,000 out of work And ! showed a decrease of $:{«.000,ooo,(K)0. 1 ment, leading often to suicide, deser- reaching all States and large cities, flood or earthquake? lernment could not furnish such em- 



By Darwin J. Meserole 

d'rrtidrnt of the National Unemploy- 
ment League) 

The record of one year of business 
,!. prcv«ion— 1921: 5.000.000 idle work- 
, with n Ions of $7,000,000,000 in 
v :..:<•!«; f»*».1.0t)0.000.000 decrease in 
pr business done, with a $36,000,- 
i«<)<M>oo loss in manufactured pre- 
sets: ami on the human side, ceo* 
ry:*iic distress and poverty of the 
w.-kcrs; more bankruptcies in busi- 
r- -«; suicide, insanity and crime in 
a."! classes. 

I; becomes apparent from these 
fvires, that unemployment it as 
\ • «'.!>• a problem of business as it 

,<f tabor. While the workers suffer 
v. body and mind, the busipess world 
rx:«cnenees a similar demoralization 
m it.s field. 

!n the past twenty years there 
haw been three serious business de- 
j'-i'.->:i>ns or financial panics — in 
: • •:-<>. 1914-15 and 1920-21, two 
w. - !>;n one decade. 

In each of these crises millions of 
r:« and women were thrown out of 
u. rk for months at a time, and -prom- 

t.* officials and public-spirited 
c.-iens were forced to consider the 
..i-.r-tu.n of social responsibility for 
th<' existing conditions. 
Adequate Statistics of Unemploy* 
ment Unavailable 

In September, 1921, the late Presi- 
dent Hardinjr and Secretary of Com- 
n:i-r»c Hoover called the "President's 
<\.r.ffrmce on Unemployment, which, 
jr. itself, was an acknowledgment of 
s>v:u! responsibility of the Nation as 
a whole for this unemployment crisis. 
On account of the lack of accurate 
5'jtiuics of unemployment — both by 
K'-deral and State Agencies — the IP-21 
("•inference was faced at the outset 
u.:h the difficulty of meas'uring 
tho extent of the suffering and of the 
•v»n<>mic loss. The Secretory of 
L.tbt-r reported to the Conference his 



estimate of 5,750,000 out of work and 
other esti mates ranged from 3.000.000 
to 10,000.000. It is regrettable that 
today we are no better equipped to 
ascertain the present state of un- 
employment in the United States, 
nor the approximate number of idle 
workers in our next industrial de- 
pression. 

Foul* to Five Million Unemployed 

on Average 

The Russell Sage Foundation has 
recently published an extensive work 
on Public Employment Office* in 
which, in the opening page*, the 
startling statement is made that in 
what we call normal or prosperous 
times 5 per cent, or about 2.000.000 
of the workers are unemployed; this 
number in times of business depres- 
sions, running as high as 20 percent, 
or 8.000,000; and then estimating that, 
taking good and bad years together, 
there are in our Nation constantly 
unemployed an average of 10 percent 
to 12 percent, or 4,000.000 to 5.000,- 
000. 

The Economic Cost of 
Unemployment 

Assuming that we had. in each of 
th«>*e industrial crises, from 5.000,- 
000 to 6.000.000 workers idle for from 
six months to a year, let us look first 
at the economic cost of such a con- 
dition; and second, inquire whether 
such catastrophic* can be averted in 
the future by planning now in com- 
paratively normal times. 

Some conception of the cost of a 
year of business depression, such as 
1921, can be had from the Federal 
Income Tax Returns and the figures 
of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

The gross businesr. done by the 
541.0i)0 corporations in th»* United 
States d?crca>«d from $11* .000 .000.- 
000 in 1920. to $5."».000 ,000,000 in 
1921. or $f..i.000 ,000.000. Manufac- 
tured products for the same p*-ri«id 



showed 

Wages decreased $7,000,000,000. or 
the equivalent of .1,000.000 workers 
idle for one year at an average wa<;c 
of f "i.00 per day. Net income of the 
corporations of the United States for 
the thref years, 1919, 1920 and 1921, 
was as follows: 

1919 (from a gross business of 
$100,000,000,000) $S;4 16,000,000, or 
better than 8 per cent; 

1920 (from a gross business of 
$118,000,000,000) $1,873,000,800 or 
something over 4 per cent; 

1921 (from a gros* business of 
$f,fi.900.000,000) $4fW,000,000 or less 
than I per cent. 

Loss of Human Element 

In the above comparatively small 
figure of $7.0o0,000.00C— loss in 



tion of the home and a pauperization 
of the entire family. Here is the 
most appalling loss of all, and not 
only fr<>m a humanitarian standpoint, 
but in an economic sense as well. 

la Unemployment Unavoidable? 

Is this condition in modern indus- 
try unavoidable? Must we continue 
to have these constantly, and more 
or less regularly, recurring cvrlcs of 
Prosperity and depression in the busi- 
| ness world of the United States? 

A hook has recently been publish- 
ird in England entitled: Is Unemploy- 
, ment Inevitable? While in Fngland, 
dependent in large measure upon her 
foreign trade for prosp«rity, it can 
I readily be understood that an ar- 
gument could be made -on the in- 



wages — lies the greatest cost not ! evitability of unemployment, it is dif- 
only in human misery and suffering. ! fault to see why, in the United States 
but to industry itself and, therefore, i there should ever be unemployment, 
to our national wealth. Profits in ! except that which is temporary and 
the form of dividends and interest seasonal, but never rising to the 
on investments may be foregone with- proportion*, attained in our periods 
out great hardship for a few month* • of serkus business d<-pre«sion. 
or a year; the machinery of produc- \ la other words, even in our pre*- 
tion, such as manufacturing plants, en.t industrial system* oneraploy- 
mills, mines, and all operating ma- ' ment can. and should be reduced to a 



Construct Public Works During 
Periods of Unemployment 
It is certainly possible, at the first 
signs of over-production and business 
recession, to have the Federal and 
State Governments, acting together, 
inaugurate at once such public works, 
as roads, reclamation of waste lands, 
irrigation projects, and development 
of water power, so that workers no 
longer laboring for private employ- 
ers could be employed on public 
works un'il such time as private in- 
dustry revives and calls for their 
services. 

By such action on the part of gov- 
ernment — the whole people— the pro- 
duction of wealth is not curtailed, but 
simply transferred to much needed 
public works: the misery and deterio- 
ration of the workers prevented; 
capital is employed; and the cycle 
of depression is checked by the use 
of the continued wage-purchasing 
power of those employed on public 



The United States stands today 
stronger economically than ever be- 
fore in comparison with other nations 
of the world. In the essential ele- 
ments of our industrial and economic 



ploymcnt. If the Government, in 
time of war. can withdraw from three 
to four million men from normal pro- 
ductive industry and employ them 
in the consumption and destruction 



life— natural resources, raw materials, | of wealth, then the people, still act- 
labor power and capital— we were i ing through their Government, ran 
never so rich and powerful. I take men denied employment by pri- 

Why then should millions of men I Industry and place them at 

periodically be denied access to the w ork either producing the things 
means of production for the purpose * h 'J themselves consume or 

of supplying themselves, by their i •» creating great public works, 
own labor, with • the necessities of I «r ne question is often asked, how 
life and also of greatly increasing ; can tn ,. <:j t y. State or Nation afford 
th«« wealth of the nation? , to cmp | 0 y the unemployed? Ought 

The obvious remedy for unemploy- j not the inquiry to be reversed — How 
ment is employment. While it is ' can the State afford not to employ 
important to support all reforms i them ? 

such as state and national employ- j \; 0 policy is so unwise and extrav- 
metit agencies, labor union out-of- j agant as our present practice of 
work benefits, old age pensions and . supporting a part of the unemployed, 
unemployment insurance, yet the«e ; w ,thout labor in return for such sup- 
are palliative measures and entirely , port j n our prions as vagrants and 
inadequate to meet nation-wide un- criminals: through public and private 
employment. 'charity; and by individual and. there- 



The Federal Government has for 



chinery, may be maintained in good 
condition, all held in readiness for 
the certain resumption of business on 
the former seal.*, so that only a tem- 
porary setback is incurred by the 
owners of property; but with that 
most important party of the process 
of production, the human element, the 
skilled and unskilled worker, a swift 
and sure deterioration takes place, 
more costly to society as a whole 
than the temporary and transient loss 
to butdness. huge as that sum is seen 
to be. In this human loss is not only 
to be reckoned the physical suffering 
through the ill-health of the worker 
and hi* family because of under- 
nourishment, insufficient clothing 
and bad housing, but that which is 
even more serious - the mental and 
spiritual deterioration or derange- 



minimum, and in so doing all classes 
of society would h« economically, and 
in every way. benefitted. 

It is »aid that the bad roads of our 
country co>t us $2,000,000,000 a year, 
that the failure to delevop our water 
power nuw running to waste costs 
hundred* of millions annuully and 
there is additional groat wa^te in the 
neglect of our fore-Ls, ajid in not 
rei-!a uni rig waste lands. 

Take the one item of $:;<V00U.(XM),. 
000 lo t in the value of manufactured 
prcdu<ts in the year 1921. This is 
the amount sufficient to pay the en- 
tire puMic debt of the country --Fed- 
eral. State. County and City— with 
en« ugh left over to gridiron the coun- 
try with '-ement road*, at $40,0<M) per 
mile, so thiit everyone would 1** with- 
in fiftv miles of a r*.<slern highway. 



works, together with other employed , ROnu . v ,. ars past appropriated certain 
in th* normal industries providing • fUfn3 for guch pub|ic improvements 
for the wants of the public workers. J M roatJ} . am , waU . r .power. reclama- 
It would mean employing only one- . t|on and irrigation projects. Especial- 
third, t r possibly one-fifth, of the idle j , y in th „ fu ., d of pub , ic highways 
up'w public worlds, for it has been j fumJj| havc b ,. cn appropriated, to 
estimated by competent engineer*, j mcct cqua , amounti voted by the 
thst for e»ery man employed on such ( Sute i x .^ij,| atU res, for the construc- 
public work as road construction. ; tjijn of nio j trn maca dam or cement 
three others — men and women—are r0 ads 

required for the normal industries of , ^ ^ ^ function of 



the country in making, preparing and 
transporting the materials for such 
project. Th^re is also the tremendou.. 
ntimutation of industry in general 
by the wage-purchasing power of 
these public- works employes. 

Why do we not as a people grapple 
with this perif>dic disaster of unem- 
ployment and poverty— in regard to 
whah we haw not ev.en the excuse 
that it takes us unawares — as we 
would grapple with far less whole 



Government, which would involve 'no 
new principle nor raise a question of 
constitutionality, be extended in 
times of business depression to ab- 
sorb the unemployed ? 

I Cannot Afford Not to Employ 
Men 

With the experience of the World 
War fresh in our minds, it can no 



sale dc-ii!uti'in resulting from fire, , longer be maintained that the Gov- 



fore, necessarily indiscriminate alms- 
giving. 

1 How futile is the cry that we can- 
not afford to employ the unemploy- 
ed; that taxes are now so high that 
we must retrench ar.J not embark 
upon expensive public works for the 
unemployed? 

If the unemployed are not starving 
1 in our streets they are being sup- 
ported. Will it not be a wise eco- 
nomy to obtain from the unemployed 
themi**lves some form of productive 
labor in return for their support? 

Poverty resulting from unemploy- 
i ment in the midst of the inexhaustible 
! natural resources and with the un- 
: impaired labor and financial strength 
' of <uch a country as the United 
States, is not only a disgrace to the 
Nation but an indictment of the in- 
telligence of its people and contrary 
, to the ethics of its religion. 



Eighty Years of Labor Progress 



By Harry W. Laidler 

Less than eighty years ago, early 
in 1*4*. two brilliant young German 
nt' oevtual*. Dr. Karl Marx, graduate 
rf the University of Jena, and 
Fried rich Engels, a socially visior.cd 
y-ur.g business man,-— twenty-nine 
ar.<! twenty-seven years old respec- 
t !y, — issued from London a mani- 
fe^i which was. destined powerfully 
t.. affect the destinies of the world. 
At the Time of the Communist 
Manifesto 

This great Communist Manifesto 
of Marx and Engels was at once a 
warning to the rulers of the. world 
that their exploitation should rca*e. 
an analysis of the great sweep of 
industrial society onward and up- 
ward toward a Cooperative order and 
an appeal to the workers of the world 
to unite, to organize, to educate them- 
selves, to throw off the chains of the 
oppressors, to found a classless so- 
ciety. 

Courage and keen foresight it re- 
quired in tho>e da\s to predict that a 
time was coming when labor would 
control the destinies of the world. 
For labor at that time was disorgan- 
ized and impotent in practically all 
countries of Europe. 

Labor Party Non- Existent 
In the councils of government it 
wa-s not heard. Years afterwards in 
England Gladstone remarked that 
only one workmgman out of fifty 
had the privilege of voting under 
the existing franchise. In France 
only about 200,000 people participated 
in elections. In every European coun- 
try voting privileges were greatly 
restricted, while monarchy was the 
(iominant form of political organiza- 
tion. Moreover in no country did 
the workers possess a party of their 
own worthy of the name. It was 
not until 1466, 14 years after the 
issuence of the Communist Mani- 
festo, that the German Socialist 
Iiemocracy was established — the first 
of the great working claxs parties 
to s^. the light of day. 

There was little trade union or- 
ganization when the Manifesto was 
i«suM. From 1800 to 1825. labor 
anions wer» practically prohibited in 
Great Britain and. owing to the 
hvsteria following the French Revo- 
lution, as Sidney Webb declares, if 
two workingmen were found t*lk- 
irr together in the streets in the first 
ou^rter of the nineteenth centurv, 
they were likelv to be thrown into 
jail, charged with consp ; r*rv. It was 
«n»y in the latter year fl«25) that a 
law was nassed legptizin* trade 
unions, while not until 1875 were 
strikes, picketing and boycotting 



fthat they had "nothing to lose but ■ cialist ex-premier of England. Ramsay 



their chain*"; they had "a world to 
gain.** 

Cooperative Movement 
in Infancy 

The snme thing was true with the 
consumers' cooperative movement. A 
few stores sprung up in the thirties 
of the last century only to fail, and 
it was only in 1*14. four years prior 
to the Manifesto, that the famous 
flannel weavers of Rochdale started 
their store which later developed into 



MacDonald, received in America as 
one of the really great men of con- 
temporary history. 

In Denmark, under the minority 
Socialist government, the* nation has 
made great strides toward disarma- 
ment and h** begun the .-ale of its 
rifles and armaments generally to 
nations with a le«s wise leadership. 

In Sweden, many times during the 
last decade the people have entrusted 
their government t > the socialist, the 
late Hjalmar Branting. the ouU-tar.d- 



MAY DAY THOUGHTS 

Judge Jacob Panken 

(Judge of the Municipal Court. New York City. Elected on Socialist 
Tarty Ticket) 

Mav Day! The First of Mav. It i« th<» bejinniig of a new year for 
the laboring men of the world. It is m'-r<\ it is the beginning of new life 
The Spring of Life is struggling with the decay that the Winter has left. 
The lo« k that the Winter fro^t has put upon the spirit of man muJt be 
broken and man again set free. 

Th* Winter's debris that ha* accumulated must be cleared away. 
Life is beginning and with Spring, hope is awakening, crying for re.il- 

U * The Thaw has set in. Th«» icebound Chinee have been released from 
centuries of bondage. The sleeping giart. four hundred million strong, has 
stirred and the thongs with wh:« h he was fetured by the powers of the 
world are being rvnt asunder. 

The Ea«t is awakening! ..... • • u j — 

Labor in the East as elsewhere, is not satisfied to remain in bondage 
to the master capitali- 1*. . 

Th- Orit nt profit. ng by the l-««on* of the Occident is not satisfied w.th 
mere political privileges. It insists upon economic freedom as will. 

Man came from the E*st and m-wd westward, toward the MtLing 5un. 
he slowly learned his lessons on th«» way. 

His progress was checked by >h"e he le't behind: he now turns to 
beckon the laggard* to catch up with him and finds that the Fast is moving 
rapidly to join hands in a concerted movement to set the World free. 
The We<*. faVcr.ed uf.cn the Ea.<t. 

We in America have grown prosperous, fat and bleated. Two hundred 
and seven of us hav.« eaeh incomes of more than a million dollars annually. 
Wt have become pro«perou« and fat and bloated, 207 of us. 
But ther* are 120 million of us. 

I.es< than 1 per cent of u-. pay l»S per cent of the income tax. Seven of 
us pay #2 million d -liars a year. 

We are very prosperous, the seven of u«. 

f '2 per cmt of us are relieved of taxes. We do not earn enough to pay. 
We are becoming fat and farter. LI - at.-d and more so. But two million 
more of us are reluved from tax payment. 

, , f „ We are rirher than e\er. Our income is eriater. Our income tax re- 

this condition in letters of fire in his j landing in the days before the world I turn* have increased over the last >*ar »» r«" r cent but ever more of us 



the great Rochdale cooperative move- , 9?aU . lliran of $ w „ lvn ,.f t he first , 

nfU ' nt - . ... ... ! quarter of the twentieth century. ■ 

As for the ediiration of tK masses.,^ Cermany . Austria. Frame.; 

there was practically no free com- ^ . C»ch«-S!ovakia and other! 

pulsory .-duration m any country of cnuntri the socla |,, t and fomma „. 




fic would bear. Profound I igiu.ran.-e j whiV entitled. "Where are the ; 

of even tne A. B. < .* of education j W|W Mt . n of y^ Wrdty ? - to j d , 

existed among the masses. ; of a mMt .; n(f of tm . Inu-rnati.-nal S.- j 

Era of Ruthless Exploitation ! cial;st movement way baek before the 
The lives of the workers were in- « war \{ t , tncn met MaclKmald. Lenin, j 
deed pathetic . Of . factory legislation B ran ting \ ander\elde. Stauning. t 
there was little. The most ruthless , g nrpt> et<v< ^tc ali men agitators.; 
exploitation of women and child la- • >0 me of them tarred from their own I 
bor existed. Twelve hours was the j an< j contrasted their standing ; 

universal workday and the wage was nt tnat timv „ n tnc political life of 
unbelievaMy low. Engels depu t«-d their respective nations with their i 
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Condition of the Working Class **• i war. The difference was significant 
England in l«tl. a* did Marx later. Thirty-Six Million Trade 
in the first volume of < apital. I Inirmiat* 

It is true that there was bitter re- ^ Unionists 

sentment among the work.rs; at that! On the trade union f eld. the 
time it is true that Europe in th-- growth of the organized lah-r move- 
late forti-s was on the brink of rev- j merit since the late forties ha* been 
olution, but of a revolution from ; *uoh that no less than thirty-six mil- 
which it wa-s impossible for the work- • l»°n members art- reported as now 
ers to emerge a* a victor class- if . connected I with the various national 
one considered the state of organ- ! unions. The trade union movement, 
ization. education and discipline 
among them. 

Present Labor Control on Political 
Field 

Eighty years have passed since 
that famous Manifesto was prepared 
for the Communist I-eague. Since 
then — and some are still living who 
can remember — a profound change 
has taken place in the direction of 
the goal tha: Marx and Engels had 
in mind. The goal has not been 
reached. By no means. But no one 



which, in Eur->r*<\ adheres pretty 
definitely to a 'socialist or a com- , gold. 

philosophy, has a recognized • The flow 



cannot pay any tax and ever less of u* p»y more 

The West is fattening. The few m the We>t are fattening. They fat- 
ten upon the We-t a< »ell as upon the East. They H-» not di>cnminate. 

That is not the whole story. The We-t i» also profiting by the lessons 
of the East. We hav*» our torturous jai!.\ we have our scaffolds upon which 
we hang tho-e that disagree with the 207 of us. We have our hidden 
trea.-ures. We have our steel coffer; that hide a maf r -f l- i'.io.. .. 

Our L'nitt-d States Steel 'Co. learned the lesson.* from the potens.ites of 
the Orient.- It has its hundreds of thousands of slaves. It i. nru : lone ia 
the ownership of slaves. 

Like Tharauh of old it has set them to bxld pyramids ;.. r ir i.ds of 



is so great that bill:- n« *f d diary h:i.\- f 



munist philosophy, has a recognize! »n<- .£ *V " , ' . tk.V niw, ii f«i « 

place in well nigh all of the countries, I escape a possible awakening of tne sla.es that pv rami,, d ,t for v 
and is a-ssummg ever more functions • system under uh.ch 1 per cent of the pcop.e *a> la per cei.t of the i 
in the control of the modern work- ! tax. the"! per cent become* the masters ot the 'JJ per c r.t. A c.vu» | 



be concealed to 
for us. A 

income j 
people | 



j will not submit for a long time to slavery. 
|. ; Our people will not submit to this economic inequality. The im quality j 
rhich makes the few the masters of the whole. 



can look over the development of the ( jj ance m \ijiC 

working class of the world during { ^ n( j j n education, the workers have 
the last four score »-^ mr * without a ma ,| c similar strides, 
sense of amazement at its progress, t i. a ho r therefore approaches May Pay. 

Throughout Europe lahor has or- lr j7, with a rernarkalde record of past j 
ganized powerfully on the political progress. And. no matter what tern- 
field. In Russia, which covers one- ; p^^y checks it may have in its on- j 
sixth of the surface of the earth, the > war j march toward a labor republic,! 
industrial workers and peasant* — or j lt must neV er forget that its march. ; 
at least a militant portion of them — \ in terms of decades, has been ever 
are in the saddle, while the day of ■ onwar j toward the light, 
monarchy has passed never to return. ! yjie Work Abead 

! t J*AMr-":^ r A e :Lr^l^;^ r, l^ In the United SUtea a great task 



shop. 

There has been likewise an astound 
ing growth of th«» consumers' coop- 

erative movement — the democratic | The fact* if known to the mas.se.* would waken them to resentment , 
movement of working-cla. s consumers j and action. i 
—and it is now estimated that over j The 1 per cent to entrench their power have usurped the Social Agen- 
50.000.000 men and women belong to j c j eS . They have turned the government into the handmaiden of their cor- , 
the International Cooperative Al- . poration.s. They have captured the public officiats to make tho public weal , 

subservient to their private interests. The American people are in a state 
of coma. They havc been chloroformed by the reiteration of prosperity. 

Let the windows be thrown open. Let the light of knowledge and the ! 
breeze of truth come in. j 
May 1st. May Day. The Harbinger of Life, the messenger of hope 
and joy. j 
Be heartened, ye men of toil! The Winter is past! Labor the World , 
over is joining hands for peace, justice, liberty, equality, the brotherhood j 
of man. I 
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taken from under the criminal stat- ; ^.{j^ff"!^ before labor-the task of 

all efforts are being made to trans- , or(fttnitation in the industries 

f ° r , m «P ,u,,n . or ; t,r i"* 0 " n I where mas* production prevails; the 

order based on production for use. , f mobi ilinff ltA effortll on lhe 



utes. 



Labor Ever Forward 



(Continued from Page 1) 
••monopoly.'* Courts outlawed the union. Leaders were sent to jail (or 
•*eonspirary.*• We fought on. Masters, economists, editors and courts gave 



Lack of Trade Unionism in 

tho Forties j ^'^"itjjili be years before j JJj« « taV ™""rSpS^ | ' The strugg.e was won for the union 

In France the trade union move- , Russia reaches the socialist goal. , ^, itica | party consecrated to the . , 

ment was under the ban of the law even though the republic Is named , fi]^ in of a nU ami nobler s<K-ial ! "r 11 "^ of '.«"P'rJ" cn ! 
until the early eighties, while in the Soviet D — M " K »* •»•- ■ 

rraeticaliy no land was th* right to , existence 
organize and strike gained without ; ship ioUnt 



Shorter hours and more wages. Health safeguards. More 
Rules ' against discrimination, against uniust dis- 



a bitter fight. Under these condi-jtive road 

'ions, and because of the compara- 1 In most of the western nations the 
tively low development of industry. I socialists are a powerful minority 
only a few sporadic organizations of i party. In Great Britain the Labor 
workers on the &oaomic field were : party possesses some 260 repreaent- 
i'i existence at the middle of the cen- j atives, is the chief opposition party, 
t'iry, when the two great Socialist J has already served as a minority gov- 
piAneers urged the workjngmen of : ernment for the space of 0 months, 
the world to unite, on the ground while In late April we find the So- 




MAY DAY GREETINGS 

COOK COUNTY SOCIALISTS 
will celebrate on 

Sunday, May l»t - 2:30 P. M. 
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may ,.».„ •«■;■»«•• , t0 mnrt an j mort democracy in industry, 
into another and a more senoua in- j Jht J? Th# f|||| , n f ranrhiKrm< . n , of the workers in industry. Auto- 
temational conflict, the ta.k of eon- , management is first curtailed and then penetrated. Then it will he 




brotherhood. 

Let us, then, take courage from 
the progress of the past; let us. in the 
name of the countless thousands who 
have paid for that progress with 
their very lives, resolve this May 
Day to consecrate ourselves anew to 
the ideal of a free and happy com* 
raonwealth, joining hands with a 
commonwealth of nations toward the 
emancipation of human kind. 

Socialism will five the indus- 
trial worker tho full social value 
of what he produces, and will 
give him what he consumes at 
the labor cost of production. 



Too much, you say? No more than manhood suffrage and free public 
education were in the thirties. 

Note that the historians once ignored us as they did animals. Today 
they are writing and rewriting history in terms of Labor, of production, of 
economics. We have ascended from one status to another, winning citiien- 
ship ia one department of life after another. WE NOW STAND ON THE 
THRESH HOLD OF INDUSTRIAL CITIZENSHIP. In some countries the 
workers have already made a breach, in this last barrier to full enfranchise- 

"'"tHIS IS MAY DAY. TnE LABOR GIANT STIFS ALL OVER THE 
WORLD. WHAT OTHER CONQUEST IS THERE FOR HIM TO MAKE 
EXCEPT THAT OF INDUSTRY. WHERE THE MONARCH PRINCIPLE 
STILL SURVIVES? AND HE WILL WIN THIS TOO. PRODUCTION. 
EXCHANGE. DISTRIBUTION, ALL ECONOMIC STRIVING WILL BE 
MASTERED BY MEN INSTEAD OF BEING USED TO MASTER THEM. 

THIS IS THE VISION OF MAY DAY. RENEW YOUR PLEDGE TO 
ITS IDEAL AND ITS PROMISE. A WORLD OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY, TUB COOPERATIVE FREEDOM CP ALL HUMANITY. 



Just Published 

OIL! 

A NOVEL 

By UPTON SINCLAIR 
Author of The Jungle," "The Brass Check,** Etc. 
Sinclair's first full-length no\el in eight years; a picture of the 
oil industry, beginning in Southern California, and taking in the 
world-struggle. 

A complex pattern of prevent -day life, into which are woven oil 
magnates and lahor leaders, financiers and Soviet agents, "holy rol- 
lers'* and Socialist agitators, moving picture stars «nd producers, 
flappers and grandmothers of flappers; a swiftly moving panorama of 
business and politics. Jazz dancing and evangelism, love and war, 
diplomatic intrigue, strikes, jails, and revolutionary martyrdom. 

Floyd Dell write*: **I can hardly tear m>self away from it. 
Tremendously absorbing. It can't help making an impression on 
America. I love the hook for all the richness of life that has gone 
into it. the immense range of its interest, the eagle-swooping vUtas 
of American Nfe; for the new tolerance it displays, for its tremendous 
story -telling capacity, it* Tolstn>an ease in grasping a huge theme. 
A splendid novel — truly epic.** 

Translations under way in Russia. Frnnce, Germany, Holland. 
Sweden. Czechoslovakia and Japan. 

One of the longest novels ever published i America. "Oil!** might 
have been made into three volumes and sol for $7.50. The price 
ia I2-10. 

PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR. LONG BEACH. CALIF. 
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Editor's Note 

The extent of the work of our lone 
socialist confrntman, the genial 
Victor L. Berger, Id fighting the re- 
action. In proposing constructive 
legislation and in educating the peo- 
ple In behalf of the socialist ideal, 
will never be fully realized. To 
many Socialist* and liberals it is not 



chairmen of committee* and other* 
who have shown their unswerving 
fidelity to the powers that rule, who 
succeed in having their measures 
considered at all. 

An Interpreter of Socialism 

His purpose in Congress, as he ex- 
plained in the course of an address 
n which he enumerated ?v>me of the 



remotely realized. It is thus fitting censures he offered is to serve as 
that, every so oft«»n. w« in the party an interpreter— to show to the peo- 
take stock of the activities of this . P»«. "»ost of whom know nothing 

about socialism or Socialist theory, 
what the Socialists would do if they 



dynamic representative of the new 
order in oar national legislature. 
Marx. Lewis, Congressman Berber's 
secretary, has here set forth in brief 
form some of these activities. .They 
have not brought about the revolu- 
tion, but they indicate that if we had 
not one but fifty Bergers in our 
Rouse of Representatives the coun- 
try would be -a safer place for 
democracy and peace than is at pres- 
ent the case. More power to our 
congressman's elbow. 

— H. W. L. 



had the power to do it. This func- 
tion, he explained, become* exceeding- 
ly important in view of the economic 
trend in our country and the rapidly 



They Include a resolution enabling 
Congress to call a constitutional con- 
vention for the purpose of revising 
and bringing up to date our anti- 
quated Federal Constitution; a bill 
repealing the Espionage Act. still on 
the statute books to be revived the 
moment war is declared, and making 
it a crime punishable by 20 years 
imprisonment to disagree with the 
Government in time of war; a bill 
to provide for the enforcement of the 
first amendment to the Constitution 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and 
of the presM, — an amendment which 
the prohibitionists, and all others, al- 
ways lose sight of when demanding 
that the Constitution be enforced; 
and a bill to punish Individuals who 




By Marx Lewis 

( On the closing day of a Congres- 
sional sessiop, it is customary for the 
leader of the majority party to either 
present to the Congress or to incor- 
porate into the Congressional Record, 
so that it may be distributed under 
the frank, a statement of the alleged 
accomplishments of the session that 
is about to expire, 



growing concentration of wealth, on I participate in lynching* and officials 



the one hand, and the decline of the 
independence of the farmer and the 
workingman, on the other. 

A Critic of the Old Parties 

In addition to presenting bills and 
resolutions setting forth the Social- 
ist position on current problems, it 
is the duty of the • Socialist, like- 
wise, to criticize the work of the 
majority, but to criticise construe 



who permit lynchings to occur in 
their communities, making such in- 
dividuals and officials liable to fines 
and imprisonment, and making com- 
munities, in which lynchings occur 
liable to a forteiture of $10,000. 

Lack of space prevents a detailed 
explanation of each of these pro- 
posals, but it will be seen from the 
references to them that they rep- 
resent an attempt, and in some cases, 



their archives so that the guilt of the 
belligerents in storting the war might 
be determined. 

Urges Recognition of Russia 

Another resolution directed the 
President to recognize the present 
Government of Russia. The third 
called upon the President to use his 
good offices with the Government of 
Italy to obtain humane treatment for 
the racial and political minorities be- 
ing persecuted by the Mussolini dic- 
tatorship. 

For Minimum Wage— Old Age 
Pensions 

Another category into which the 
measures proposed by Comrade 
Berger fall may be said to deal with 
our domestic economic, social and in- 
dustrial conditions. Among them are 
bills providing for the establishment 
of a minimum wage of IIHOn for all 
federal employes; fur a liberal re- 
tirement law, so thst those in the 
Federal service may. after having at- 
tained the age of .6 



missibte were It not for the quota 
restrictions, to legalize their ad mis 
sion by reporting to an officer of 
the government and paring a head 
tax. the proceeds of which to be ap 
plied to a reforestation fund. That 
such a law will have to be enacted, 
sooner or later, is conceded privately 
by officials: its introduction by 
Berger helped bring the problem to 
the attention of the neonle. 
Nationalise the Mines 
Particularly indicative of the So 
cialist's consideration of the people's 
problems is the bill Berger introduced, 
and the efforts he made to have the 
Government seize the anthracite coal 
mines during the strike of Isst yesr. 
No one dared seriously to suggest a 
step so radical, and yet. in the ab- 
sence of such action there was no 
way of meeting the coal famine and 
the profiteering to which the strike 
led. The old party politicians .iad 
no solution, and they offered none 
While they were sitting back, per 



„. retire with in, ... ..... i .u • 

assarsace that they will not become ! m «"' n « ♦ vent * to take their course, 
object, of public charity; an old age : 10 satisfaction of the mine own- 
pension system, so that men Bn 4 ; ers. «nd to Uie distress of the mine 
women who have labored a lifetime ! workers and the users of coal. Berger 



Hvdy; not to condemn merely be- { the first attempt, to make the Con- oiling uo riches "for" others" mav not 'continued to plead for government 
cause a certain measure originates ( stitution of the United States sod be obliged to < ' " * : ~ — * ! " "* 



from the opposing political camp, but , the liberties it is supposed to gua 
to discover its shortcomings, if it i rantee to all. regardless of race color 
has any, and to suggest improve- j or creed, more than a dead letter 



ments if there be any. To discover 
shortcoming*, without being able to 
suggest improvements, has been a 



Such statements are seldom taken ] favorite political practice with some 
seriously, even by the members of ' political minorities, aiming for votes 
the majority party. They generally ' only. 

include an enumeration of bills which j Properly to understand a\d evaiu- 
were enacted into law, most of which ate the accomplishments of the So- 
were unknown to the average mem- ! cialist Congressman, it is important 
ber of Congress, and the desirability J to bear in mir.d the rofe in which he 
of which they may allege but would • serves. And if he has set forth the 
rather not undertake to establish, j Socialist point of view in his speeeh- 
A summary of the record of the j es and measures, has attempted a 
Socialist member of Congress, Victor i constructive criticism, and has sue- 
L. Berger, of Wisconsin, cannot, of ceeded in bringing his activities be- 



eourse, include 'an enumeration of 
proposals incorporated into law. As 
• member of a minority of one he 
eould not hope and did not hope to 
get his proposal.* enacted into law. 
As. a matter of fact, he is no worse 
off in this respect than the members 
of a much larger minority group, the 
Democratic party, who do not get 
their laws enacted. What is more, 
he b no worse off than the average 
member of the majority party, for 
•A examination of the laws enacted 
will disclose that it is only the lead- 
ing members of the majority party. 



fore the country in as effective a 
fashion as a hostile press will per- 
mit — then, he has succeeded, whether 
he has Written his work into the 
statute books of the nation or not. 

A Champion of Civil Liberties 

A number of these measure*, and 
the ones that must be considered as 
of primary importance,— since they 
deal with rights ami liberties the 
preservation of which is essential 
above and before everything • el.<e — 
relates to the vindication of our con- 
stitutional snd political rights. 



It should be mentioned in this con- 
nection that it was during the last 
Congress that Victor Berger intro- 
duced his bill restoring to Eugene V. 
Deb* all his privilege* as an Amer- 
ican citizen, some of which he lost 
when the great champion of the 
working class was convicted and sen- 
tenced to prison during the war. The 
campaign that was waged for the 
enactment J of the bill made itself felt 
in the Congress. It placed the rep- 
resentatives of the ruling class who 
maintained that Debs did not lose his 
citizens-hip by reason of his convic- 
tion, on the defensive. The death of 
Debs brought the campaign to an 
end. 

Revise the Treaty of Versailles 

Three of the resolutions Comrade 
Berger introduced dealt with foreign 
affairs. One of them prop^s.-d the 
calling of an international con cress 



lepend on charity or ■ «<;<iu»"t>2j\ . •»<! operation of the 
go to the poorhouse when they are "»»»«»• Besides offering the bill, 
too old to work; to combat illiteracy hp ** w tn * Prudent and wired to 
in the various states by having the ' Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
Federal government make an ap- »u.g*«ting that drastic steps be taken 
propria tion to each state, these ap- ' to relieve the situation, 
propriations to be matched by those No action was taken. With another 



states desiring to take advantage 
of it 



strike on, threatening a repetition of 
the hardships of last year, the pro- 
paganda made for government own- 
ership will undoubtedly leave its 
mark. Sooner or later, government 
ownershin will have to take olace. 
Socialising The Food Trust 
Socialist measures for the govern- 



A More Liberal Immigration 
Policy 

ITe offrrtil three bills amending 
the immigration art, so that its pro- 
vision may be mad** more humane, and 

so thst the bureaucracy here may not ment acquisition and operation of the 
exclude people whose views they do food products monopoly was proposed 
not l.ke. Incidentally, he opposed the ; by Berger when it became known that 
present immigration restriction meas- a $2,000,000,000 food products eor- 
ures. based, as most of them are. on poration controlling food products 
the idea that we must cater to the from the time they leave the farm 
Nordics, who are superior, and ex- until they enter the home of the con- 
clude th» others, because they are sumer had been organized. Here, 
considered inferior by our 100 per again, it was possible to show the 
centers. fend of economic evolution, and to 
In order to meet a problem grow- point out the fallacy rf endeavoring 
ing menacing each nmntjj — the pro- through anti-trust law-s to stay the 

t — »~-. ( blem cf illegal immigration, result- forces that tend to monopoly. 

ror the purpose of revising the Tresty I ing in hundreds of thousands of peo- Among the measures he introduced 

ol ,»er.sail!e*^ so that the promt>e ; p!« becoming, so far as our imrru- . dealing with the industrial conditions. 



Justice played In convicting Sacco 
and Vanzetti may he mentioned. 
Reaching the American Public 

There were other bills and resolu- 
tions along the same lines, all of 
them attempting to focus attention 
on some of the problems with which 
the people are contending, each of 
them proposing a method by which 
the problems may be solved and the 
evils with which the people are af- 
flicted abolished. 

Each time a resolution or a bill 
was introduced, a statement was is- ! 
sued to the press outlining the ! 
reasons for the* proposal. While the 1 
press cannot be expected to be too 
sympathetic, the timeliness of some 
of the measures gave them a certain 
news value, which some of the news- 
papers had to take into considera 



explanation that Will Rogers sat up 
in gallery, and subsequently wr..»<« 
that these bills seemed so go* d th-.t 
he could well understand why th»-y 
did not pass. 
Before the House Committees 
He appeared before* Committer t-» 
urge better retirement legislstion f'>r 
Federal employes, higher wages f-.r 
postal employes, and a . minimim 
wsge for all Federal employes. In- 
consistently supported legislation *' r 
the benefit of veterans, but urir- -I 
pensions not only for those who Llp 
served in American wars but al-»» 
for those who have served in Ami r, 
lean Industries, where the dai.g.r.; 
are as great, and the benefits to tfv 
people generally greater. 

The introduction of bills and re- 
solutions, and the making of spe«*«h. 



tion. That the "stories'* went across ! are not tn <. on | y duties of a Contrr 
was evident from the letters that man. Numerous requests eontm i<« 
came into the office after the in- ' to pour into his office each day fr< -<\ 
troduction of each of these measures, ! n j s constituency, and these .reo,u;»i* 
approving or disapproving them. In frequent conferences with head< if 



various departments. That • a i-i- 
wasj considerably to the duties of a legi • 
lator. In the case of the Soci.-ui ♦ 
Congressman, whose constituency >, 
the entire nation, the duties in tr.:s 



this way, the primary object of a So- 
cialist's work in Congress 
achieved. 

Notable Addresses 

In addition to bills and resolutions. . 
Comrade Berger delivered a number • connection are even more arduou- 
of important speeches on questions i As I said at the outset, the achtc- . 
which came before Congress. On the mtnta of the Socialist Congrcs-m ,n 
bill reducing the income taxes paid '. eannot be guaged by the law.. \ - 
by the millionaires he called attcn- ' enacted. They must be guagotl by 
tion to the readiness of the two old • th » amount of interest he has b< - n 



parties to unite whenever the in- 
terests of the rich sre affected, and 

how they lose interest when meas- 
ures affecting the large masses arc 



able to arou>e in his work, in tK' 
favorable response that is shown 
it by people who are not of the >:ur.> 
political faith, and by the amount 



up for consideration. Also, how; by j misunderstanding he is able to lay 
accelerating the process of concen- I •'*. re * t * • . » • *» 
tration of wealth the ruling class j A Foundation for the Future 
is also hastening the day of its own I If these be the measurements, re- 
demise, j work of VicJcr L. Berger in the **,o;h 
He opposed the debt settlements 1 Congress can b~ said to have be« if 
made with Italy and France, and in a , eminently successful. The letter * that 
speech criticized the strengthening have come in from various part - of 
of militarism and dictatorships in the country praising his work. tn«« . 
Europe at the expense of the Amer- , publicity he was able to g»t for rV 
ican people. He defended the Amer- . proposals he advocated, the apprev;.«- 
ican Civil Liberties Union when it I tion expressed by those to whom th? 
was attacked on the floor of the ; activities of the Socialist Congre< - 
House, and took advantage of the ; man were made known for the f-r<* 
occasion to recall the wholesale de- , time, and the distribution, in all part * 
struction of civil liberties during the ' of the country, of the speeches ha 
war. He supported the McNary- made, bear testimony to the effect ive- 
Haugen bill to help the farmers, at- : ness of the work. They do not in- 
though questioned the economic elude laws enacted, but laws to he 
soundness of the measure. He ex- enacted will in yesr« to come he- 



made t«» the Germans in the terms of , gration laws are concerned, outlaws his re»<dution to investigate the causes : plained, in a short speech, the theory • found to have hsd their origin in the 
.ne armistice be adhered to, and to ,- Berger introduced a bill making it of the strike in the textile mills of ' of Socialism, and in another totk up days when Victor I- Berger fouuht 
-ompel those governments .«tj|l con- pos»ib!e for all who entered illegal- Pa«»sic. snd another to investigate in detail and explained the various , single-handedly the battle for work- 
open ly. and who would have beer, ad- the part the Federal Department of bills he introduced. It was during this ; ers and farmer*. 



„ - - « • • i,i i>mi 

ceahng their war records to 
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Socialist Daily, 
30 Years of Triumph 

at 1 1 rt ffs^A ft» Y A4i a • ' L. • «a ... • 



than the grafting 



With almost a quarter of a m .._ „ „_ 

bon circulation: with branch offices 1 and engagement rings and earrings 



in the main industrial centers of the 
United States, the JewiO* Daily For- 
ward of New York City is the great- 
eat Socialist paper on the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In addition to its immense circula- 
tion, power and downright financial 
success, it has voluntarily constituted 
itself a sort of a commissary for the 



but they had started their paper, the work of Abraham Cahan. which the Jews arc largely employ- 

Batches were thrown into that hat. Becomea Party Organ ed. pr.nc.paHy the needle trades. 

At first the paper was merely a There is no time here to recount the 
factional organ of the Social Demo- «tory of the shocking conditions in 
era ts against the S. L. P. But after the n*^d> trades prior to the be- 
the fin«t Debs campaign of lfi"«0 the ginning of the century, of the abortive 
S. I.. P. faded from th- picture and attempt.* at organization prior U» 
the Socialist party (known in New j li'OO, of the heroic, and unsuccessful 
York as the Social Democrat!'- party ' strikes, and finally the period of or- 
until 1C»0.")) became the medium of , gar.ixat icn that led up to the strikes 
wiii[r working class political expression. , of l:<i.-J. VjIQ and 1011 that placed' 

f avorablo "bal- • ^" ne ^ Vrm ' 8l a *t had been "captured" j the n«redle trades on the firm foun 
: by the minority faction of ihr S. L. ' dation of 100 per cent unionism thai 



' appreciated. of our beloved Comrade in Ii»t4; fol- product rather 

I Victory Over Tammany | lowing that was the election <;f a district leader. 

! There was a time when Tammany I whole crew of Socialists in spite of < a jj tni , j, tn tn4 » Soc^lMt 
'Hall was the foulest organization in j Tammany election thuggery and < victories on the Ka.*t Side, and to 
j the United States. It was unasham- J thievery, culminating in the election < t h at a jone; the victories that were 
. ed. It looted without let or hindrance , of Judge Panken. Von by the Forward and with the 

! and it made no secret of its villainies. I And then a light dawned upon i cooperation of ail its workers. 

Tammany. The masses had been 
taught by the Socialists to want bet- 
ter things than merely a few dirty 
dollars for their votes on election 
day, a petty favor in exchange for 
the sacr««d gift of the franchise. And 



It was synonymous with all the 
evils and vileness that go with slum 

polities. 

The Kast Side was Tammany's 
bailiwick. There Tammany ruled 
supreme. Out of tens of thousands ! 



Young men and women stood up and 
I pledged everything they had to keep 
| the paper going for a while, 
i I do not recall the exact amount 
i that was collected that day, hut I un- 
derstand that it was about $l»)f>. And 
with that the Forward was started! 
(It cost William Randolph Hearst a 
cool million in a year before one of 



aociation is financially assisting the i j n . 
Socialist press, the Socialist Party j ac ti y 
and various Socialist enterprises. IT 
HAS PAID THE DEFICIT OF THE 



whole Socialist movement of the I his papers showed a ...... — .« w . . w * • , .™ 

United States. Few Socialists under- ance sheet.) min ««-'ty factum of thr S>. Nidation of 1 00 per cent unionism that 

stand to what extent the Forward As- Champions Constructive Faction 1 • *^ f 'I! l c e m .^ n part of th< P* 1 " 1 *' , th w' y ^T^ 1 uni i l lwo a «C°- 

tT t " ... " "Tfj _ "" ,on joined the Social Democrat.-, and short- i when d-hberate Communist d.ssen- 

ly it ceased to exist. It was not J Hons n«»arly destroyed the work oft 
very long before instead of being a . two decades. j 
factional organ the Forward was the J That work was done by the unions, 
sole medium of expression for the : but it would have been impossible ' 
entire Jewish Socialist and labor ! without the Forward. Indeed, there 1 
movement. And so it has been all 'are many names that appear in the 1 
these years. J annals of «everal sections of the j 

M.P.igen^um of the Forward edi- 1 ^ Broaxl Policy movem^t simul^neoasly and. 

^ n jS \ l X? t inter " t,n * my father. The narrow and dogmatic I The ^'^rsh.p of Comrade Cahan J""^ / flr 

•f^TLf' ^ n *V f thlt P, 0 ^ tactics of the late Daniel Del.™, i oI <* Umrn t^n^^nT^ - 

Bca ^* .J" # • ch, « vem *°5 h « d *V prophetic in many details of the Bol- i fai,uro flr,t - ««»«ntained that ; "P°" ^V. 0 "".^* 
enbee is the achievement of a Social- m th*» /.v. man does not live by tread aloiw. w « r<l 



Forward was started not ex- 
as a Socialist propaganda 
paper, however. Rather it was the 
lurptriv ippiMi pvpd «ivrp » orsran nf * faction, the result of a 
T^^^PPEAL^^aVtED^^X^FFS Socialist ranks. The So-, 

Iovtuc icni "TED MXTEEN Culh>t Uoor part y_ t hen the main 

V \l * it • i wn- Socialist organization in the country 

In the following article. William _ ha<1 „ it , or th „ Jewj , h Abvnd ; 

ibaum. of the Forward edi- nut* <w< 



«.f adults, a few hundred took the , Tammany always believed in the old 
trouble to vote, and the Tammany ; motto~-"if you can't lick em. .wn 
cr x.ks saw to it that they voted ! 'em." And Tammany went in for 
"right." There was not a glimmer . Social Reform! 

of hope for any humanity. All so- ! That's where "the new Tammany 
cial legislation, all humanitarian leg- j came from, the Tammany of Al t'mith, 
islation. and decency was throttled . the Tammany whose former practices 
before it was bom. i are ahandoned and that camouflages 

The Socialist party, led and in- ; its favors to friends and supporter* 
spir-d by the Forward fought that, j with the pale ca*t of political jobs 
Kir t were the two glorious Hillquit ; and contracts. Tammany is not 
campaigns for Congress in 11»06 and ; changed within: but outwardl." it has 
r.wis: then the Meyer London cam- i had to adju.-t itself and to put Al 
i-aigns that led finally to the election Smith forward a* its most typ'cal 



These are but a few of the sid.»- 
! lights on the glorious work of the 
' Forward for thirty years. The paper 
is now an institution of power, of in- 
' fluence. of genuine importance. It 
has never struck its colors nn<l i: 
never will. Today, Cormade Ca w ar^. 
young and h**«ty and vigcrous at 
Hfi, is at the helm piloting the >h::< 
1 toward the goal. There are r» w 
probkms, new difficulties. They ar- 
' be.ng met in the spirit of th<- p. 
neefs; that is. the final g"al n-.u-t 
never l*e forgotten, and the mc.»v.» • f 
• achieving that »oal must be ad ::>;• ! 
to «uit the conditions and the c.:- 
cumstances that are to t>e n*.- *.. 



Long live the Forward! 
Abraham Cahan! 



Lor; 



. . * . , « 4 , "hevism that came five years after 

bt paper in the UmUd State*. It hi% d< . ath nad crcatwl dl!l , ontior „ in 
can be duplicated if as wise and able j 
methods and as persistent efforts are > 
pursued elsewhere in building up the I 
American Socialist press. 

— atv E. K. 



Association up*i 



The Goal of Workers' Education 

impfe'f Ben7amm:R v J»mCft H MaUrer ' pr *? arH f0f th<f P robIcm, that "ill! generously toward building a bett.r 
-X of the Forward ^ s#amc» I l> maurer , fOnff0n{ OT I and finer social order both nationally 

ident of the For- 1 (President Workers' Education! The Workers' Education Bureau ' and internationally. The pre>U i 
upon various or- I Bureau. President Pennsylvania Fed- I was not organized for the purpose • and ignorant education freu'.:. : ;. 



neither is he interested 21 hours » ; casions. 



has likewise been intimately 1 erat.on of Labor. Formerly member J of duplicating the work done by the ; accepted by industnaLsts. as ev 



By Wm. M. Feigenbaum 

The entire Socialist and labor 
movement is today celebrating the 
Thirtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Jewish Daily Forward. 
The greatest Jewish newspaper in the 
world, the greatest and most power- 
ful newspaper in the Uni'cd States 
In any language except English was 
founded on April 22nd, 1897. solely 
to advance the cause of labor and 
Socialism, and for thirty years it has 
bee* engaged in the great task. 

I'm Forward has been highly suc- 
cessful la that work. Not only is 
the paper itself a remarkable success, 
bat it has b«en for thirty years not 
merely the spokesman of the Social- 
ist movement and the advocate of the 
labor movement, but in a very real 
sense it has been a part of the move- 
ment. There has been great pro- 
gress, almost unbelievable progress 
among the Jewish workers during 
the past thirty years. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of that progress in 
'living conditions, in wages, in social 
sanitation, in civilisation withoot the 
^Forward and the labor and Socialist 

Fiovement that fought through the 
orward. 

For the Forward is more than a 
newspaper. It la more than an in- 
stitution. It is more then a build- 
ing and presses and editors and 
delivery wagons. It is a groat, pow- 
erful foreo for human betterment 
that influenced the lives of millions 
for the better in countless, countless 
ways. 

Started on $460 

Tha Forward is thirty years old. 
It seems like only the other day to 
the surviving Forward pioneers that 
there was a great meeting of enthusi. 
asU at Valhalla Hall when the decision 
was taken to publish the Forward at 
once. On a great ware of emotion 
a collection was taken up, and every 
man and woman theio threw every- 
thing he had into the hat to get the 
papi-r sUrted. Most of the workers 




party, there were considerable de- 
fections from the party, especially in 
Massachusetts and the East Side of 
New York. There was a Social 
Democratic party in the East, and 
Eugene V. Debs had just reorganised 
his American Railway Union into the 
Social Democracy of America. The 
Eastern groups united with the Debs 
organization, and out of that has 
grown the present Socialist party, 
joined by the main sections of the S. 
L. P. in IH'J'J and 1W0. 

Rise of Abraham Cahan 
Among the Jewish Socialists who 
joined the Social Democrats were 
Abraham Cahan, Meyer London, 
Louis E. Miller, M. Zametkin, A. 
Schonberg, Meyer Cillis, Isaac A. 
Hourwich, Joseph Barond&ss and 
others, all of whom became active 
in the management or the editing of 
the paper. 

Among the founders of the paper 
who are stii! active in the movement 
are Cahan (of whom more anon), 
Comrade Cillis, who is chairman of 
the committee that arranged the 
splendid celebration, including the 
appearance of Comrade J. Ramsay 
M ac Donald, A. H. Schulman, Zametkin, 
Max Pine, D. Lilienblooro, A. TuriU 
and Hyman King. 

Cahan was elected the first editor, 
and remained, at his post several 
months. Then he retired and entered 
English Journalism, becoming one of 
the modt brilliant reporters and 
special Writers on the great dailies 
of New York. He learned American 
journslism through and through, and 
in the early part of 1V>02 he was re- 
called to the Forward. From that 



led to the slaughter in time of war, 
hut also they are immigrant Jews, 
with a background of persecution, of 
hatred, of Ghetto life, thrown into 
an alien environment they did not 
understand. 

Professional Jews tried to capital- 



It is to those unions, and to no 
other agency, that we owe the 
almost miraculous improvement in 
working and living conditions among 
hundreds of thousands of workers. 
It would take too long at this time 



ize their Jewishnes.*, round them up to give details of those struggles and 



as a "'Jewish vote." play them against 
other race stocks. Cahan was a So- 
cialist and he knew that while the 
Jewish worker remained alien, out- 
side of America, not understanding 
and misunderstood, there was a cause 
of irritation that would make our 
task infinitely^ hard. 

Americanizes Jewa 
Therefore, in the face of the bit- 
terest opposition on the part of the 
narrow-minded professional Jews, he 
sought to interpret America to the 
Jews and the Jews to America. The 
Forward gave itself the task of 
breaking down the Ghetto barriers 
that had made the Jew a special prob- 
lem for all these weary years. 

And white there still is a Jewish 
problem, while the barriers are not 
yet battered down, it still is a fact 
that due almost entirely to the 
Forward the masses of Jews are not 
living in G he t toes like those of Euro- 
pean cities, that they are an integral 
part of America, that they are not 
ashamed to be a part of the country 
in which thoy live. 

Builds Up Union* 
That is an achievement apart from 
the strictly Socialist and tabor work 
of the Forward that is of Incalcul- 
able value. But that is only part of 
the Forward's work in the Socialist 
snd labor movement, First of all the 



victories; suffice it to explain that 
the Forward was always an integral 
part of the movement that included 
the building of the unions and the 
struggles of those unions against the 
employers, that resulted in gains that 
are proportionally greater than those 
won by any other group of workers 
anywhere else in the United States. 

Those gains include better wages, 
shorter hours, civilized conditions in 
the shops and an improvement in the 
lives of millions of people that has 
led immediately ami directly to modi- 
fications in former slum conditions 
that are of the highest moment. 

Ita Fight for Socialism 
Finally, the Forward has always 
held the banner of Socialism high. 
Being a great daily with close to a 
quarter of a million circulation, it is 
the main journalistic fare of whole 
masses of people to whom the Social- 
ist party is not as intimate a con- 
cern as it is to me, for example, or 
as it should be to you. Therefore it 
is not feasible to make the paper 
what might be called a "house organ" 
of the party. Nevertheless the ban- 
ner of Socialism is held high in 
every issue, every dsy, in every ar- 
ticle and news item. In campaigns 
the Forward * throws its whole 
strength into the Socialist fight, and 
its g.//er-«us financial help for every 



for education are.* there was a need 
for education inside the trade unions 
as a definite expression of the labor 
movement. 

Why Workers' Education? 

Underlying the purpose of Workers' 
Education is the desire for a better 
social order. It is this desire on the 
psrt of the working man for a richer 
and fuller life individually and col- 
lectively that gave the movement its 
birth and at all times must remain 
its treasured inheritance. Labor 
education aims at the ultimate libera 
tion of the working maxMCM. It en 
deavors to help the laboring man to 
function most effectively both as 
citizen and a worker in tho solution 
of our many complex social problems 
Unless it is education which looks 
toward a new order of society, with 
more wisdom and justice than is 
found in our present order, its right 
to existence is questionable. Labor 
Education is a part of the Labor 
Movement, and is necessary to its 
existence because the labor move- 
ment is the essential force in the re- 
modeling of our social, structure. It 
is because the Labor Movement 
dreams of a new economic order 
where social justice and the welfare 
of all will prevail, that it is in n«ed 
of an educal.onal movement which 
will give direction to the forces which 
are working toward this end. In- 
stead of accepting tho existing dog- 
mas of any group, labor, through its 
own educational agencies, aims to 
seek light and understanding on all 
our social relationships in order thst 



classes of today will come the labor 
leaders of tomorrow. If this should 
prove to be the case, and I think it is 
very likely that it will, it would not 
disprove my statement that Workers' 
Education is not education for per- 
sonal advancement. For the true 
labor leader wants no advancement 
that does not come to his brother 
workers. Recognizing the fact that 



which apparently suits the tastes <•: 
some industrial leaders, can never !• • 
swallowed by workers, who through 
labor education insist upon seeing :»'! 
facts and all issues involved. TV- 
individual student, while he should 
be trained to develop to the hi»rh»- 
capacity his own mind and body, 
must principally be trained in ;ri 
understanding of the complex 



he has had better opportunities, and ■ nomic and social problems, ami t 



ns I 

through a study of history and the 



day to this tU history of the For- Forward has aided in a thousand section of the movement Is always social sciences, we workers may be 



perhaps superior abilities, he uses 
them to serve his cla** not to ad- 
vance himself. If our Workers' 
Education should develop any other 
kind of leader, it would prove iUclf 
unworthy of its name. 

Workers' Education must require 
above all else thorough, scientific 
and open-minded discussions of all 
theories .and doctrines. In ita broad- 
est sense, Workers' Education cannot 
confine itself merely to classes, or 
to the bringing in of reports on 
books, but embraces every phase of 
culture and the study of every part 
of our social structure. No dogma, 
whether it comes from the employ- 
ing classes, labor, or radical groups, 
muU be sacred to Labor Education. 
Instead, it must seek light and un- 
derstanding everywhere in order that 

the individual may for himself or hor- _.. , 

self determine the ways of truth and ! 68 Central Trade Unions," 21 St.it 



be trained to look at these in ter:r ; 
of the common welfare rather than 
from his own narrow and pers«<:.il 
point of view. It is because *u>-h 
educution is but rarely provided lv 
the existing public and private educi- 
tional institutions that labor nri-*. 
through its own efforts and org*!.- 
izations seek to provide this educa- 
tion, itself. 

Progress 

During the first year of our ex- 
istence, there were affiliated wr.ii 
us only a few scattered organizut:<<r:> 
and less than two hundred dues-pay- 
ing members 'at large. 

Although only six years of ac-'. 
the Workers' Education Bureau ••t 
America is quite a healthy and \ik' " ■ 
ous youngster for its age. Aft'ilia'.e-I 
ith us now are 35.1 Local l.'no 



proper guidance. It must never ap 
broach any issuue in a partisan or 
biksed manner. 

But to be effective labor education 
must be inspired by a Labor con- 
science and must be based on the 



Federations. 52 International I'ui- 
and Study C'tsses in nearly ev ( i> 
corner of the United States. Be.-idi . 
we have hundreds of sustaining .if' 
contributing members at large. Truly 
a most remarkable record, in uli:, n 



definite assumption thst Labor will Brother Spencer Miller, Jr.. who h 



• i 



some dsy occupy the position of pow-j been our Secretary since the Iiui._ 
er thst ri<hfttlly belongs to it, and' was first organized, may take great 
that mean while. Labor can contribute' satisfactiau. 



